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LOOK AT AFRICA 


W. C. & M. S. Woolbert 


Introduction 


This war has made Americans conscious of Africa as they never 
were before. The dramatic landing of our troops in Morocco 
and Algeria put Africa on the front page of every newspaper in 
the country. American forces can now be found throughout 
North Africa, in Dakar, in Liberia, in the British colonies of West 
Africa, in the Congo, in the Sudan, in Egypt, in the conquered 
Italian colony of Eritrea. Instead of being a far-off, almost myth- 
ical land, Africa has suddenly become a very real place. 

General Ludendorff predicted some years ago that in another 
world war North Africa would play a decisive role. Recent events 
have borne out the German commander’s prophecy. Thanks to 
the British who held fast at El Alamein, Africa has now become 
the springboard from which we are invading Europe. 

But we Americans have deeper and older connections with 
Africa than the passing strategy of war. Thousands of Negro 
slaves, torn from their African homes and sold like cattle to labor 
on the plantations of the white man, became the ancestors of 
13 millions of our fellow citizens. Today a certain consciousness 
of racial solidarity between the Negroes of the Americas and 
those of Africa is slowly growing. 

Many Americans have been made aware of Africa through the 
missionary activities of their churches or through the fascinating 
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tales of the great explorers who lifted the veil on the secrets of 
the Dark Continent during the closing decades of the last cen- 
tury. The stories of such men as Livingstone and Stanley have 
enthralled millions of Americans for three generations. 

Commercially our interest in Africa is slight, for we have done 
less trading with her than with any other continent. Will the 
return of peace see an expansion of this trade? Our economies are 
complementary—Africa with her wealth of raw materials and 
the United States with its surplus manufactures—but African 
buying power is low. 

The war has pushed Africa into the forefront of international 
politics. Henry Wallace, Sumner Welles, Wendell Willkie and 
other prominent figures, both here and abroad, have declared that 
the day of the old imperialism is over. Henceforth dependent 
peoples are not to be exploited for the benefit of some faraway 
power. The colonial peoples are to be prepared for self-govern- 
ment by educating them, by raising their standards of living, and 
by according them a growing participation in their own rule. 
Presumably this will be the case in Africa. 

The Arab countries have almost completed their emancipation. 
China will certainly come out of the war free from the last 
vestiges of her legal inferiority. India has been promised independ- 
ence, and one cannot easily imagine that she will fail to achieve 
it. The last great reservoir of “backward” colonial peoples is 
in Africa. Here dwell over i100 million black men, as yet 
unready for self-government in our modern industrial world. 
They will constitute a mighty challenge to the skill and good in- 
tentions of the white man. It will be his responsibility to help 
prepare these people to stand on their own feet, economically as 
well as politically. If he shirks or abuses this trust, he will forever 
forfeit the confidence of colored peoples everywhere. 














1. From Past to Present 


Civilization first developed in Africa, along the lower Nile, some 
six thousand years or more ago. Despite this long head start Africa, 
taken as a whole, is today the least developed of the great con- 
tinents. Her history, except for that of her Mediterranean shore, 
is almost unknown, although future investigations will undoubt- 
edly disclose much new information about Africa’s past. At 
Zimbabwe in Rhodesia, for instance, there are ruins which may 
reveal a whole new chapter in Africa’s history when their origin 
is learned. One of the first things we must fix in our minds is 
that Africa has not always been inhabited by the peoples we now 
find there. Great migrations have, even within historic time, re- 
sulted in the mass movements of tribes, peoples and whole races. 

Another all-important fact is that Africa, viewed as a habitation 
for human beings, consists of two distinct parts. To the man in 
the moon the continent no doubt appears as an easily identifiable 
and homogeneous whole. It is surrounded by water on all sides, 
except for a very fragile connection with Asia. Even this connec- 
tion is now cut by the Suez Canal. 

What divides Africa into two unequal parts is the Sahara and 
its eastern extensions in Egypt and the Sudan. Long experience 
has proved this wide belt of sand, steppe and rock to be one of 
the world’s most effective barriers to human intercourse. Indeed, 
Sahara is the Arabic word for “wilderness.” This desert zone, 1,000 
miles or more in width, extends over 3,000 miles from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the Red Sea. The only break is the valley of the 
Nile, nowhere more than a few miles across. The ancient Egyp- 
tians and Greeks had relations with Nubia and Ethiopia. But the 
connection was tenuous, and had to be maintained via the Red Sea 
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as well as the Nile. For, between Aswan in Upper Egypt and the 
place where the Blue and White Niles join at Khartoum, naviga- 
tion is impeded by no less than six cataracts. 

For many purposes, then, we may say that there are two Africas. 
The larger of these is that lying south of the Sahara. Here is 
where dwell the hundred million real Africans, the Negroes. This 
is the Africa to which we are going to give most of our attention 
here. However, before we turn to it, we shall cast a brief glance 
at that other Africa north of the Sahara. 


MEDITERRANEAN AFRICA 
Racially, historically, even geographically, northern Africa is more 
closely related to Europe than to the rest of Africa. The Mediter- 
ranean Sea has always been less of a barrier than the Sahara. 
Indeed, it has been a highway, a bond of union rather than an ob- 
stacle. Its very name betrays its unifying role—the sea in the 
“middle of the land.” 

The first great people to develop a political system that could 
be called a state were the Egyptians. The subsequent empires of 
the Assyrians and the Macedonian Greeks included Egypt in their 
bounds. The Greek city-states and the Phoenicians founded colo- 
nies along the northern coast of Africa. One of the Phoenician 
colonies, Carthage, became itself a great state, and challenged 
Rome for the supremacy of the Mediterranean world. Hannibal, 
with his African army and his primeval African tanks—the ele- 
phants—nearly succeeded in destroying Rome and making of the 
African city of Carthage the center of Western civilization. But 
in the end it was the Empire of Rome which came to include the 
whole of North Africa and even extended into the desert—as 
many monuments and ruined cities half buried by sand attest. 

The Germanic hordes that later swept through the dis- 
integrating Empire spilled over into North Africa and for over 
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a century a Vandal kingdom flourished there. Then, after an 
interlude when North Africa was ruled as part of the Byzantine 
Empire, came the great Arab invasion in the seventh century. This 
invasion of Arab converts to the fiery new faith of Islam, the 
religion which called Mohammed its prophet, changed the whole 
direction and content of life in North Africa from that day to this. 
From a stronghold of Latin Christianity—was it not the home 
of St. Augustine?—it became Moslem in religion and Arab in 
civilization. 

We need not tarry over the history of the swift rise and long 
decline of the various caliphates and emirates into which the Arab 
domains in North Africa fell. Suffice it to say that their quarrels 
made them fair game for the energetic Ottoman Turks. By the 
middle of the sixteenth century all of North Africa except 
Morocco owed allegiance to the Sultan in Constantinople. But in 
time the Ottoman power likewise waned, leaving the local rulers 
in the Barbary States pretty much their own masters. The Dey of 
Algiers, the Bey of Tunis and the Pasha of Tripoli all made piracy 
their business. For many years the European powers, and for a 
time the newly born republic of the United States, paid large 
sums to buy immunity for their vessels from the corsairs. In 1801 
the American Government decided to put an end to this nuisance. 
After several years of desultory warfare, our navy and marines— 
“to the shores of Tripoli”—forced the Pasha to desist from his 
evil practices. During the years that followed the European powers 
likewise freed themselves from this burden. 

Naturally these piratical potentates resented the loss of their 
most lucrative source of income, and bore deep grudges against 
the “infidel.” One of them, the Dey of Algiers, was so ill-advised 
as to slap the French consul with a fly-whisk. Unwilling to make 
honorable amends for this insult, he brought down on his head— 
in 1830—a French invasion. The conquest of Algeria took many 
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years, and before it was finished the French had also occupied 
Tunisia (1881) where Algerian rebels and brigands were wont to 
take refuge. To the west in Morocco the French had to go slowly 
until other claimants, notably Germany and Spain, had been 
bought out. At last in 1912 the Sultan of Morocco was obliged to 
accept a French protectorate, while the Spanish took over the 
northern zone of Morocco along the Mediterranean. In 1911 Italy 
annexed Tripoli and Cyrenaica “during a war against Turkey. As 
for Egypt, she still acknow ledged the feeble suzerainty of the 
Turkish sultan, though her territory had been under British occu- 
pation since 1882. 

Thus, at the outbreak of the First World War, all of Mediter- 
ranean Africa was under the control of European powers. Since 
then only Egypt has gained her independence; the rest of North 
Africa remains as before. May it too look forward to indepen- 
dence? That is a question asked with growing insistence along the 
coasts of Barbary. 


THE REAL AFRICA 

Where the Negrces came from and when they entered Africa is a 
matter of conjecture. According to one theory, they arrived on 
the east coast as early as 30,000 B. c. From here they spread west 
and south, dispossessing the smaller and more primitive races. 
Today, the principal remnants of these older peoples are the 
Pygmies, who have taken refuge in the dense forests of the Congo, 
and the Bushmen and Hottentots of South Africa, whom both 
Negroes and whites have pushed out into the arid regions around 
the Kalahari Desert. 

Much later we find the Arabs moving down the east coast as 
far as the Tropic of Capricorn, carrying on trade and setting up 
towns. From Morocco Islam was carried south across the desert 
to West Africa. Here, during the period of the Middle Ages in 
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Europe, flourished a succession of Negro empires with a sur- 
prising degree of culture, carrying on a lively trade across the 
Sahara with the Mediterranean countries. 

Around 1270—over two centuries before Columbus reached 
America—the Portuguese began cautiously sailing down the west 
coast of Africa. In 1445 they reached Cape Verde, forty years 
later they were at the mouth of the Congo River, and in 1488 
Bartholomew Dias found the Cape of Good Hope. The climax 
came in 1498 when Vasco da Gama reached India. Thus was 
opened to Portugal a virtual monopoly of the fabulous trade with 
the Orient. To protect this route the Portuguese established sta- 
tions along both the west and east coasts of Africa. This was the 
origin of Portugal’s colonial empire. 

Portugal’s good fortune was short-lived, for Spain annexed her 
in 1580. Eight years later the Spanish Armada was destroyed, and 
thus the way was cleared for the British, Dutch and French to 
take over Portugal’s trade. The Dutch were particularly active. In 
1652 they founded Capetown and were soon moving inland, where 
they met first the Hottentots and later the more warlike Bantu. 


THE TRADE IN HUMAN BEINGS 
The British and French devoted their attention largely to West 
Africa and the Guinea Coast, where chey went into the slave trade. 
The first African slaves reached Haiti in 1510. A half-century 
later Sir John Hawkins put England into the business, and in 1618 
slaves began to be imported into the American colonies. Millions 
of Negroes—some authorities put the figure at 15,000,000o—were 
taken out of Africa during the many years that this traffic en- 
dured. Worst of all, only a fraction of those shipped from Africa 
ever lived to reach their servitude in the Americas, so terrible 
were the conditions of the crossing. Many fortunes, both in 
Furope and America, were founded on this trade in human beings. 
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African native rulers, who also made handsome profits. 

The conscience of Europe and America had long been aware of 
the enormity of this commerce. But it was only in the late 
eighteenth century that declining profits encouraged its abate- 
ment. After much agitation the slave trade, and then slavery itself, 
were finally abolished by one country after another, until by 1870 
it survived only in East Africa. Here slave dealers still hunted their 
quarry for sale in Arabia. It was to help stamp out this trade that 
David Livingstone traveled over wide unexplored areas in East 
Africa. Though Livingstone was by no means the first European 
to explore the interior of the Dark Continent, his journeys caught 
the public fancy. On his last expedition he disappeared into the 
lake country of East Africa. It was while searching for Living- 
stone in 1871 that Henry Stanley established his reputation as a 
resourceful explorer. 

By the early ’seventies numerous expeditions—British, French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese and others—were fast filling in the 
hitherto empty places on the map of Africa. The Niger River, the 
headwaters of the two Niles and the vast Congo River system 
were explored and opened up to European penetration. 


THE SCRAMBLE FOR AFRICA 

Stanley’s travels attracted wily King Leopold II of Belgium. In 
1876 this monarch founded the International Association for the 
Exploration and Civilization of Africa—a high-sounding title 
which cloaked many mercenary motives. From this Association 
grew the “Congo Free State.” In 1879 he sent Stanley back to the 
Congo to acquire territory and other rights from the local rulers. 

This precipitated a general scramble. Stanley’s activities so 
alarmed the French that they sent out expeditions under De 
Brazza, to whom is due the foundation of French Equatorial 
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Africa. The Germans, the Italians, and of course the British also 
joined in the race to stake out new possessions. The competition 
for the remaining unclaimed areas naturally produced all sorts of 
disputes. On several occasions the powers almost came to blows. 
However, in the end everything was settled by negotiation and 
some judicious horse-trading. The only wars were those fought 
by the European powers against the natives: the British against 
the Zulus and other Bantu tribes in South Africa; Italy against the 
Ethiopians; Britain against the Mahdists in the Sudan, who were 
finally crushed by Kitchener; and Britain and France against 
various West African peoples, such as the Ashanti and the Man- 
dingos. 

A most important conference was that held at Berlin in 1884-85. 
The General Act signed at this meeting set up rules for the con- 
testants in the scramble: navigation on the Niger and Congo 
Rivers was to be free, free trade was to prevail in the Congo 
basin, slavery and the slave trade were abolished, and every power 
was obliged to occupy a territory before declaring it annexed. No 
state could acquire colonies merely by issuing a map claiming this 
or that area. 

The powers at Berlin also recognized Leopold as the sovereign 
of the Congo Free State. The Belgian King thereupon set out 
ruthlessly to exploit its resources and people. He chased out the 
Arab slave-dealers only to impose his own forced labor system. 
Rubber in particular offered large returns, and Leopold and his 
concessionnaires were soon minting gold from the sweat and 
blood of black men. Tens of thousands of them died and whole 
regions were depopulated by this pitiless exploitation. 

Finally Leopold’s administration was so much assailed in Europe 
and America that in 1908 he unloaded the Congo Free State upon 
the Parliament in Brussels. Since then it has been known as the 
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After 1900 the political map of Africa underwent few changes 
until the close of the First World War. Of all the African powers, 
France possessed the most territory. But since much of this was 
desert, it stood second to Britain’s holdings in population. Dating 
from the time of Louis XIV the French had held posts in West 
Africa. These tentative beginnings provided bases from which, 
during the great scramble, France expanded her domains eastward 
and southward until most of the interior and much of the coastline 
of West Africa was in her hands. During the ‘nineties French im- 
perialists dreamed of extending this vast inland empire across the 
Sudan to the Red Sea. There would thus have been a wide band 
of French territory all the way across Africa at its widest point. 
But this dream, had it been realized, would have made impossible 
the dream of Cecil Rhodes for a railway running through 
British territory the whole length of the continent from the Cape 
to Cairo. Rival forces met at Fashoda on the Nile in 1898—and 
the French backed down. But even today there is no railroad 
from Capetown to Cairo. 

The African empire of France in North, West and Equatorial 
Africa consists of a single continuous mass of territory. The only 
areas detached from this bloc are French Somaliland and Mada- 
gascar. Of these latter the first had been developed as a coaling 
station and later became the principal outlet for the foreign trade 
of Ethiopia when the railway between Jibuti and Addis Ababa was 
completed. As for Madagascar, French settlements had long 
existed there. Yet it was not until the 18go0’s that the French were 
able, after several wars, to occupy the whole island. 


BRITON AND BOER 
The period between the Battle of Waterloo and World War I has 
been called the “British Century.” Thanks to her head start in the 
Industrial Revolution, Britain was the richest nation in the world. 
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Her trade and her merchant marine, under the protection of the 
Navy, dominated the seven seas. Her colonial possessions were 
splattered over the map in generous patches of red. The remark- 
able thing is that in the scramble for Africa, Britain allowed the 
other powers to stake out extensive claims. Had Britain wanted to, 
she could have taken practically all of the Dark Continent. There 
are several reasons why she did not. 

The anti-imperialist sentiment of Gladstone liberalism ran 
strong during the early years of the scramble. The mercantile 
classes of England still placed their reliance on free trade with a 
free world rather than on a powerful and self-contained Empire. 
Nor was the British taxpayer anxious to embark on costly and 
dangerous enterprises that might involve his country in needless 
wars over faraway lands. However, by the closing years of the 
century other powers were gaining on Great Britain, and the ex- 
pansionist policies of men like Cecil Rhodes and Joseph Chamber- 
lain had won the upper hand. This led to the Boer War (1899- 
1902). 

England had acquired the Cape Colony and its Dutch settlers 
called Boers (which means farmers) after the defeat of Napoleon. 
The Boers soon became dissatisfied with English rule and when 
Parliament abolished slavery throughout the Empire in 1833 
without consulting them, they decided to leave English territory 
and go inland. This was the Great Trek, and it led to the setting 
up of two Boer Republics—the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. 

But these states were not long to enjoy their isolation and inde- 
pendence. In 1867 rich diamond fields were discovered in the 
Orange Free State, and as time went on, more and more witlanders, 
most of them British, entered the Boer Republics to seek quick 
fortune. This invasion became a flood after the fabulous gold de- 
posits of the Witwatersrand were found in the Transvaal in 1886. 
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Soon the witlanders outnumbered the Boer elements; yet the 
latter refused to admit them to citizenship. In the end Briton and 
Boer went to war. The Boers put up a defense that surprised the 
world, but the outcome was a foregone conclusion, once the 
British Empire mustered its full strength. Yet, instead of perse- 
cuting the defeated Boers, Britain gave them first responsible gov- 
ernment, and later full self-rule with the creation of the Union 
of South Africa in 1910. Since then the Union has been governed 
by former Boer leaders such as General Botha, General Hertzog 
and General (now Field Marshal) Smuts. In both World Wars 
men who had fought the good fight for Boer independence led 
South African troops against the Germans. 


ENTER GERMANY—EXIT GERMANY 

Germany’s colonial empire was short-lived. Having achieved 
national unification only in 1871, Germany got into the scramble 
late. For a time Bismarck resisted the growing pressure for colonial 
expansion, but finally relented in time for Germany to annex 
several areas in Africa and the Pacific. In Africa she acquired 
four colonies of varying size and value: Togoland, the Cameroons, 
South-West Africa and German East Africa. In these areas the 
Germans set up businesslike administrations, settlers and traders 
were encouraged to migrate there, and the natives were made to 
understand that their function was to work for their new masters. 
When they revolted they were suppressed, systematically and 
mercilessly, as were the Herreros of South-West Africa in 1904. 
The Germans nearly exterminated them. Similar measures were 
taken in East Africa. Subsequent improvements in German colonial 
policy did not overcome the bad impression already created. 

At the outbreak of World War I Germany’s colonies were cut 
off from the homeland by the Allies’ control of the seas. The 
Cameroons and Togoland were overrun by French and British 
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forces; South-West Africa was conquered by General Botha at 
the head of South African forces; while other Union troops under 
General Smuts, in conjunction with Belgian and Portuguese con- 
tingents, campaigned against the Germans in East Africa. By the 
end of the war Germany had lost ail of her colonies. 


THE SMALLER FRY 
Italy, like Germany, had attained national unity almost too late to 
get into the colonial game. But unlike Germany, Italy did not 
possess the military strength and industrial development which 
are the blue chips in the game. Her winnings were thus small. 

Italy began her colonial career with a dismal, flyblown station 
at Assab near the lower end of the Red Sea. This was intended to 
serve as a coaling and supply station for Italian shipping en route 
to the Orient via the Suez Canal, opened in 1869. Later the Italians 
occupied Massawa and began moving up into the Abyssinian 
Plateau. Their progress was halted by the disastrous Battle of 
Adowa (1896), and from then until the Fascist invasion of 1935-36 
Eritrea remained a small, unproductive colony that was a constant 
drain on the Italian treasury. 

Meanwhile the Italians had annexed the coast of Somaliland 
between Cape Guardafui and the Juba River. This semi-desert 
area, plus Libya (conquered from the Turks in 1911), rounded out 
Italy’s third-rate empire in Africa. When the Italians entered the 
World War in 1915, they expected an Allied victory to bring 
them new and better parts of Africa. But in this they were dis- 
appointed, and their disappointment helped fan the flames of 
national resentment, of which the Fascists took full advantage. 

Portugal, restored to independence in 1640, has succeeded in 
preserving a respectable colonial empire in Africa. Several times 
in recent decades the great powers have seemed on the point of 
dividing up these spoils among them; yet Portugal has managed 
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to keep her possessions intact. As England’s oldest ally she entered 
World War I against Germany, and her troops fought under 
Smuts in East Africa. If today a small and relatively poor country 
like Portugal continues as a colonial power, it is largely thanks to 
Britain, who does not wish to see the Portuguese colonies fall 
into the hands of another, and perhaps hostile, nation. 

When Pope Alexander VI drew his famous Line of Demarca- 
tion in 1493, he consigned Africa to the Portuguese, thus excluding 
Spain. However, with the passage of time, Spain has acquired 
several bits of African soil, even more unpromising than those of 


Italy. 


INDEPENDENT AFRICA 
Liberia was founded as a haven for freed slaves from America 
more than a century ago. Except for Haiti, this is the only Negro 
republic in the world. Its political and economic development has 
been slow, and more than once the United States has had to lend 
it assistance. 

Ethiopia is a country with a long and not inglorious past. The 
dynasty that rules over it claims descent from the Queen of Sheba, 
who held sway in Southern Arabia when Solomon reigned in 
Jerusalem. The Ethiopians speak a Semitic tongue, and do not 
consider themselves related to the Negroes. They have been 
Christians for some fifteen centuries. Against wave after wave of 
Moslem attack they have stood firm in their mountain fastnesses. 
When in the sixteenth century it looked as though they were at 
last to be engulfed by the flood of Islam, the Portuguese sent them 
help, and in the end the tide was turned. 

A British force invaded the country in 1868, but retired as soon 
as it had chastised the Emperor Theodore—who committed sui- 
cide—for an insult to the British crown. The Ethiopian terrain is 
too rugged and the people too warlike to encourage European 
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penetration—as the Italians discovered at Adowa. From time to 
time Britain, France and Italy have divided up Ethiopia into 
spheres of political and economic influence. But the Ethiopians 
had always resisted outside encroachments, until in 1936 Marshal 
Badoglio and his Fascist Army defeated Haile Selassie’s levies with 
airplanes and poison gas. 

Egypt was declared independent in 1922, and was admitted to 
the League of Nations in 1937. But as Egypt belongs culturally to 
the Near East rather than to Africa, we shall not go into her long 
and colorful story here. 


SETTING UP THE MANDATE SYSTEM 
When the peace conferees met at Paris in 1919 the question arose 
as to the disposition of the German colonies. As a defeated power, 
Germany could hardly expect to retain them, particularly since her 
reputation for colonial administration was poor. Yet the announced 
war aims of the Allies precluded them from annexing the German 
colonies outright. 

The Conference solved the problem by including in the League 
Covenant a formula (Article 22) sponsored by General Smuts. 
This formula provided for the transformation of Germany’s colo- 
nies into “mandates.” The actual administration of the mandated 
areas was entrusted to Britain, France, Belgium and the Union of 
South Africa. As the term “mandate” implies, the mandatory 
powers are to hold these areas as a trust and to govern them with 


primary concern for the welfare of their inhabitants. 

The Covenant provided for the establishment of a Permanent 
Mandates Commission, of which a majority of the members were 
to be nationals of non-mandatory powers. The function of this 
body was to assure that the mandated areas were governed in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Covenant. To that end, the 
mandatory states had to present annual reports giving specific in- 
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formation concerning affairs in each of their mandates. Unhappily, 
the Mandates Commission was not able to conduct investigations 
on the spot. It had to rely on the official reports and on the occa- 
sional questioning of representatives from the mandatory states. 

Three groups of mandates were set up—A, B and C. All the A 
mandates were in the Near East—countries well on the road to 
independence. Category B included areas where the inhabitants 
were not thought fit as yet to govern themselves. In these areas 
the mandatory, as set forth in the Covenant, 


must be responsible for the administration of the territory 
under conditions which will guarantee freedom of conscience 
and religion, subject only to the maintenance of public order 
and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave trade, 
the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention of 
the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases 
and of military training of the natives for other than police 
purposes and the defense of the territory, and will also secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
members of the League. 

In Africa the following areas were put in this B group: Togo- 
land, the Cameroons, and German East Africa. The first was 
divided fairly equally by Britain and France. The Cameroons 
went almost entirely to France, with only a thin strip next to 
Nigeria going to England. The latter received German East 
Africa, rebaptized Tanganyika, except for the northwest corner 
which went to Belgium under the name of Ruanda-Urundi. 

According to the Covenant, those areas which were so small, 
remote or sparsely populated that they could “be best admin- 
istered under the laws of the mandatory as integral portions of its 
territory” were to be C mandates, subject of course to the same 
safeguards for the natives as those in Group B. Barren South-West 
Africa was made into a C mandate and handed over to the Union 
of South Africa. 
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In this way the victorious powers disposed of Germany’s colo- 
nial empire without violating the letter of the fifth of Wilson’s 





fourteen points.’ Whatever else can be said for or against Article 
22 of the Covenant, it did at least represent the first serious and 
concerted statement by the powers that the colonial peoples 
possess inalienable rights and that the primary object of colonial 
government should be the welfare of the governed. 


AFRICA AND THE AXIS 
When Germany precipitated the hostilities of World War II, she 
had as allies Japan and Italy, her enemies twenty years before. 
With these two powers as members, the Axis possessed footholds 
in Asia and Africa. The Nazi High Command believed that it had 
thus avoided that imprisonment in Central Europe which had 
stifled Germany in World War I. 

The Axis footholds in Africa were Libya and Ethiopia. The new 
Fascist empire was far from firmly held, for much of its new civil 
organization—very systematic, in true Roman fashion—existed 
largely on paper, and Ethiopian resistance was continued by 
guerrilla bands. Still, Italian East Africa was expected to serve as a 
base from which a quarter of a million Italian troops would invade 
adjacent British territory—the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Kenya and 
British Somaliland—and eventually move north into Egypt to join 
Axis forces coming in from Libya, and perhaps down through 
Turkey and Syria. In this way the vital British position in north- 
eastern Africa, protecting the short route to India, would be 





destroyed. 

German and Italian intervention in the Spanish Civil War was 
expected to pay dividends by insuring that the western entrance 
of the Mediterranean would be closed to all except Axis ships, 


1 An impartial adjustment of all colonial claims on the principle that the i 
interests of the population must have equal claims with the claims of the 
government. 
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while the Spanish zone in Morocco, together with Libya, would 
place French North Africa in a vise—so Berlin thought. 

Until Italy entered the war on June 10, 1940, the situation in 
the Mediterranean and in Africa was quiet. With the fall of France 
the picture changed suddenly, for the Allied plan had assigned to 
the French naval and military forces a major role in the Mediter- 
ranean theatre. Britain’s situation became desperate along the 
short route to India. How she retrieved her position—through her 
own dogged determination, American lease-lend goods and Fascist 
bungling—is now a familiar story of which we need review 
only the highlights. 

The Italians overran the light defenses of British Somaliland in 
August 1940, but otherwise failed to use their East African base 
for offensive purposes. In September they took Sidi Barrani, across 
the Libyan border in Egypt. But in December the British moved 
into Libya, reaching Bengazi on February 6. This first occupation 
of Cyrenaica was short-lived, for the necessity of sending troops 
to help Greece left the British army in Libya too weak to fesist 
Axis forces, now reinforced by Germans and led by General 
Rommel. The British were driven back to the Egyptian frontier, 
leaving a garrison besieged in Tobruk. Then, between November 
1941 and January 1942 the British again drove forward to El 
Agheila on the Gulf of Sidra, only once more to be forced back 
to Egypt by a strong Axis counter-offensive, which was finally 
brought to a halt at El Alamein only sixty miles from Alexandria. 
Here the battle line was stabilized until late October 1942, when 
Montgomery and the 8th Army opened the offensive that never 
stopped until the Afrika Korps was chased across Libya and 
Tunisia to final surrender on Cape Bon in May 1943. Anglo- 
American forces landed in Morocco and Algeria in November 
1942 and French units under General Giraud also participated in 
the latter stages of this campaign. 
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Meanwhile between January and May 1942 an army of British, 
Free French and Belgian troops—including British contingents 
from the United Kingdom, India, South Africa, Rhodesia, Kenya, 
the Sudan, Nigeria and the Gold Coast—had overrun Italian East 
Africa. Thus collapsed in a few weeks Mussolini’s imperial house 
of cards for which the Italian people had paid so much in blood 


and treasure. 


FREE FRANCE VERSUS VICHY 
General de Gaulle and the Free French managed to keep Equa- 
torial Africa and the Cameroons from falling under Vichy con- 
trol. One of the men responsible for this coup was Governor 
Félix Eboué of the Chad, a Negro. 

North and West Africa remained loyal to the Pétain regime 
and were obliged to receive Axis military commissions. The attack 
by the British Navy on the French fleet at Mers-el-Kebir (July 3, 
1940) and the abortive assault on Dakar by Anglo-Free French 
forces (September 23-25, 1940) did not make the Allies more 
popular. When, two years later, the Anglo-American forces landed 
in North Africa, they met resistance from some of the Vichy 
commanders, notably General Nogués in Morocco. Admiral 
Darlan, a Vichy leader in Algiers at the moment when the Allies 
landed, was used by General Eisenhower, Allied commander-in- 
chief, as a means of insuring order and administrative continuity 
in North Africa. Even so, many American troops had to be left in 
Morocco and Algeria for garrison duty—and to keep an eye on 
the Spaniards in Northern Morocco—while their comrades over- 
threw the Axis armies in Tunisia. 


CONSOLIDATING AFRICA FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 
By the summer of 1943 Africa had ceased to be an active theater 
of war, though it continues as a vital base for operations against 
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the southern shores of Europe. Thanks to the agreement which 
finally brought Generals de Gaulle and Giraud to join forces in a 
French Committee of National Liberation with headquarters at 
Algiers, the economic and military weight of the French colonial 
empire (except Indo-China) is gradually being mustered on the 
side of the United Nations. Madagascar had been taken by British 
forces landed there in May 1942 and later handed over to de 
Gaulle. French Somaliland finally came over the following year 

Except for the Portuguese and Spanish colonies, every part of 
Africa is involved in the war. The British and French possessions 
have supplied men and money. The Union of South Africa, de- 
spite the apathy, even hostility, of many Boer Nationalists, con- 
tributed a major portion to the victories in East and North Africa, 
thanks to the vigorous leadership of General Smuts. The South 
African Parliament voted to declare war-on Germany by a 
majority of only thirteen. Subsequent moves by General Hertzog 
and Dr. Malan, advocates of an independent republic for South 
Africa, were defeated. Happily, the elections of August 1943 con- 
solidated Smuts’ position. 

Egypt’s alliance with Britain has permitted the latter to use 
Egyptian territory and facilities for military purposes. Egypt and 
the Suez Canal are the heart of the whole Allied position in the 
Near and Middle East. Egypt has not, however, gone to war with 
the Axis. American troops are stationed in Liberia, though the 
republic is a non-belligerent. The Belgian Congo, an invaluable 
source of materials, has been very helpful in many ways to the 
Allied war effort. Belgian colonial troops helped drive the Italians 
out of Ethiopia and are now stationed in the Middle East. Now 
that Ethiopia is again free—the first of the “occupied nations” to 
be liberated—she is desirous of joining actively in the war. She 
has become one of the United Nations, but it is doubtful if her 
part will be more than passive. 
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2. The Land and Its Produce 


The tropical zone claims a greater proportion of Africa than of 
any other continent. Except for a few areas where the high eleva- 
tion provides a more temperate climate, tropical Africa is not a 
white man’s country. Until further advances are made in the 
techniques of acclimatization, this vast equatorial area will remain 
the almost exclusive preserve of the black race. 

Africa is the second largest of the continents. Its area of some 
12,000,000 square miles is over three times that of Europe. Its 
coastline affords few good harbors. This fact has naturally in- 
fluenced the commercial development of Africa. Even today most 
of its modern harbors have had to be created by extensive dredg- 
ing and other costly works. 

On no other continent is the proportion of land below 600 feet 
so small as in Africa. From one point of view this is fortunate, for 
in the tropics upland areas are likely to be better drained and 
healthier than lowlands. It so happens in Africa that by far the 
larger part of the lowlands are desert or steppe rather than the 
marshy, wet rain forest so typical of tropical lowlands in South 
America and southeastern Asia. 


ALL AFRICA IS DIVIDED... 
For practical purposes we may arbitrarily divide Africa into two 
physiographic regions by drawing a line from Benguela (on the 
lower west coast in Angola) through Stanleyville (on the upper 
Congo River) to Suakin on the Red Sea. To the south and east 
of this imaginary line we shall find that practically all of Africa, 
except an irregular zone along the east coast, is a plateau over 3,000 


feet above sea level. 












































Within this half of Africa there are five important highland 
areas. The first is in the interior of the Portuguese colony of 
Angola, the second in South-West Africa. Neither looms large in 
the total area of Africa; but both are sufficiently extensive to have 
attracted a number of European settlers and to encourage the 
belief that many more can eventually make their homes there. 
Both of these areas are tablelands rather than rugged ranges. 

In South Africa, however, we find a definitely mountainous 
region. Here there is a series of mountain chains, of which the 
principal is the Drakensberg. In places this range rises to over 
11,000 feet. Since this part of Africa is south of the tropics, these 
high elevations are of less human significance than they would be 
nearer the equator. White men can live at low altitudes here. 

The fourth highland area is located in east central Africa in the 
region of the Great Lakes. One of its high points is the Ruwen- 
zori Range. Though it straddles the equator, some of Ruwenzori’s 
peaks are perpetually snow-covered. On its slopes is one of the last 
haunts of the gorilla. To the east lies the Kenya plateau, cul- 
minating in such peaks as Mt. Elgon (14,140 feet), Mt. Kenya 
(17,040 feet) and Kilimanjaro (19,320 feet)—the highest point in 
Africa, and, like Ruwenzori, always snow-covered. 

The remaining highland area is the Abyssinian Plateau, which 
forms the headwaters for the Blue Nile. The White Nile rises in 
the Ruwenzori and Kenya highlands. 


RIFT VALLEY, LAKES AND RIVERS 
One of the most striking features of East African topography is 
the Great Rift Valley. This gigantic trench, formed by tremendous 
geologic disturbances in a bygone age, can easily be followed on 
the map. Beginning in the north with the deep valley of the Jordan 
River and the Dead Sea (1,300 feet below sea level), it continues 
south through the Gulf of Aqaba and the Red Sea to Massawa in 
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Eritrea. Here it starts inland across eastern Ethiopia, its direction 
indicated by the many lakes that lie in its trough, the most notable 
being Rudolf and Nyasa. North of Lake Nyasa a branch valley 
leads off to the northwest through Lakes Tanganyika, Edw ard 
and Albert. 

The rivers that drain into the Indian Ocean, and those that 
empty into the Atlantic south of the Congo, are with few excep- 
tions short and shallow. No streams of any consequence whatever 
empty into the Red Sea. The principal rivers of the east coast are 
the Zambezi, with its tributary the Shire, outlet for Lake Nyasa, 
and the Limpopo. On the upper Zambezi, fourth river of Africa, 
are the Victoria Falls, greatest in the world. The Orange River, 
after draining most of the interior plateau, or veld, of South 
Africa, passes through dry country, where much of its flow is 
dissipated, and finally empties into the South Atlantic. 


MOUNTAINS, LOWLAND AND DESERT 

The larger part of the vast area north and west of the imaginary 
line we have drawn from Benguela to Suakin is below 1,500 feet 
in elev: , In fact, only three high- 
land areas in this half of the continent. One is along the border 
between the Cameroons and Nigeria. Its highest point is Cameroon 
Mountain, rising 13,350 feet right out of the Gulf of Guinea. The 
islands of Fernando Po, Principe and Sao Thome are partly 
submerged peaks in this same mountain range. Though lying close 
to the equator, this highland is regarded as a potential zone for 
European settlement. 

In the middle of the Sahara the Ahaggar and Tibesti Mountains 
form an elongated plateau, reaching an altitude of over 11,000 
feet. Few Europeans have explored it and it is of little value. 

Far more important are the highlands of northwest Africa. From 
the Great Atlas in Morocco two roughly parallel mountain chains 
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extend eastward through Algeria until in Tunisia they fall away 
to mere hills. At points in Morocco the Great Atlas exceeds 14,000 
feet in height. These highlands form an effective barrier separating 
the Sahara from Mediterranean Africa. Were it not for them, 
northwest Africa would be a far less productive and populous 
region, for the rainfall would be insufficient for the cereals, wines 
and pastures on which millions of natives in French North Africa 
now depend for their livelihood. To the conquering Arabs this 
plateau, wedged in between the desert and the sea, appeared to be 
an island—the “Island of the West” they called it. 

Except for these three mountainous areas, this western and 
northern part of Africa is lowland. At least one half of this low- 
land is desert or semi-desert steppe. Contrary to popular belief, 
the Sahara is not one vast expanse of shifting sand. Large areas of 
sand dunes there are, but even more extensive are the areas of 
rocky waste, of gravel and of parched earth. Only in the most 
dismal sections—such as the Libyan Desert—is there a total 
absence of oases. In some parts oases are sufficiently close to- 
gether to have permitted trans-Saharan trade and intercourse by 
caravan ever since early Classical times. 

The only river crossing the Sahara is the Nile. Even in north- 
west Africa streams are few, shallow and usually seasonal. It is in 
tropical Africa that we find the magnificent rivers which have 
made history. The Congo is greatest of these in volume, though 
the Nile is longer. The Niger flows mainly through steppe and 
rasslands, and is thus far less majestic than the mighty Congo. 


o 
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CLIMATE AND VEGETATION 
To most people the word “Africa” is synonymous with “heat.” 
As a matter of fact, the climate of Africa runs the whole gamut 
from very hot to very cold, from very dry to very wet. 
The hottest, driest, and of course sunniest place on earth is the 
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zone of desert that stretches from the Atlantic across the Sahara 
and Arabia into Iran and northwest India. If man ever learns to 
convert the rays of the sun into readily available mechanical 
energy, this barren zone will become one of the great power- 
producing areas in the world. The Sahara receives an annual rain- 
fall varying from five inches down to nothing at all. As for 
temperature, 120° is not uncommon in summer, though the winter 
mean is below 60°. One of the most unpleasant phenomena of the 
desert is the sand storm, which makes life all but unbearable, as 
those who fought in the Libyan campaign know only too well! 

Parts of the Sahara are said to be fertile and only in need of 
water to produce bountifully. Various schemes have been pro- 
posed for bringing water into the desert, but none of them has so 
far been proved practical. 

In northwest Africa and in the Jebel-el-Achdar (Green Moun- 
tains) of Cyrenaica the climate and the vegetation are Mediterra- 
nean. Like southern Europe, this is a land of olives, the vine, cereals 
like wheat and barley, and of scrub trees and brush. Here sheep- 
and goat-raising flourishes, while on the higher slopes are pine and 
other temperate-zone trees. The rainfall—and in the mountains 
snowfall—comes during the winter and varies markedly. Some 


years are so dry that crops fail and the people starve. In others there 


is an abundance of rain, and hence good crops. The winter of 
1942-43 was of this latter sort, as any American soldier who fought 
through the cold and muddy Tunisian campaign can testify. 

A glance at the rainfall and vegetation map will show that desert 
and steppe country is also found in the Somali lowlands around 
the Horn of Africa and in the Kalahari in the southwest part of the 
continent. Over much of the Union of South Africa the rainfall 
is so deficient or irregular that farming is a precarious occupation. 
Only in the higher portions to the south and east can adequate 
precipitation be relied on. 
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The rest of Africa, with a few minor exceptions, receives an 
annual precipitation above twenty inches, which we may take as a 
very rough minimum for cultivation and good pasture. An annual 
range from twenty to fifty inches characterizes the great plateau 
region of the East and South, where grasslands and woodlands 
alternate as the typical landscape. Savannas and sparsely wooded 
parklands also predominate in the southern and less arid zone of 
the Sudan, and stretch all the way from the Atlantic to the Abys- 


sinian Plateau. 


MOSQUITOES AND FLIES 
There remains only the tropical rain forest to account for. As the 
name impliés, the rainfall here is so great that grasslands have given 
way to densely wooded tracts. These areas are not as widespread 
or as impenetrable as we may have been led to believe, but never- 
theless include no small part of Africa. Here it is that the white 
man finds it most difficult to adjust himself to the hot, damp, ener- 
vating climate and to the numerous diseases that lie in ambush to 
undermine his health, such as malaria, dysentery and sleeping sick- 
ness. Yellow fever is at home along the west coast. The researches 
and sacrifices of men like Walter Reed and Noguchi have shown 
how this dread disease can be curbed. It has now been stamped out 
or brought under control in most places where it was once prev- 
alent by building defenses against the carrier-mosquito. But the 
chance that it may break out in new epidemics is always present, 
particularly along the Guinea coast where the conditions are so 
favorable for its propagation. 

Along the west coast from Portuguese Guinea to the Gold 
Coast and in the region around the Bight of Biafra the annual 
rainfall exceeds 80 inches. On the western slope of Cameroon 
Mountain 4oo inches of rain a year have been recorded—an 
average of over an inch a day! These two areas and the Congo 
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basin form the heart of the rain forest zone. It is here that cacao, 
palm nuts, rubber and other things grow which require a wet, hot 
climate. Since elsewhere in Africa the products of the soil re- 
semble, or may compete with, those of the temperate zone, the 
places that offer greatest opportunities for the exploitation of 
exotic products are thus precisely in this belt of heavy rainfall, 
high temperature and great discomfort. 

One of the great hazards of tropical Africa, on the plateau as 
well as in the lowlands, is the tsetse fly. Thanks to this little insect 
a large part of equatorial Africa is closed to cattle-raising. Po- 
tentially this is one of the continent’s major industries, but some 
of the most promising grazing lands are infested with this fly. 
The tsetse is also a direct menace to man, for it carries the terrible 
sleeping sickness. 

The tsetse requires some form of shady vegetation in order to 
live and reproduce. Hence it is not found in the high veld of South 
Africa or in the dry savannas of the Sudan. Most of Ethiopia is also 
happily exempt. Even in the general area of tsetse infestation there 
remain some uninfested places where cattle can be raised, though 
to an American stockman they would appear small and scrawny. 

The tsetse fly is constantly spreading into areas previously free 
of its ravages. This seems to be particularly true of Tanganyika, 
where four-fifths of the country has already been hit by the blight. 
If the plague should reach the herds of the Masai in Kenya or of 
the Galla in Ethiopia, the whole economic basis for the life of 
these peoples would be wiped out. There is no greater hindrance 
to the development of equatorial Africa than the tsetse fly. For- 
tunately some progress is being made towards curbing this pest. 


ANIMALS AND FISHES 


The camel is found throughout North Africa, the northern (more 
arid) zone of the Sudan, and the desert and steppe country in the 
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Horn of Africa. The ship of the desert is still an indispensable 
part of the life and economy of millions of nomads and semi- 
nomads throughout Moslem Africa. 

Sheep thrive in the veld of South Africa and in the plateau of 
French North Africa. A few will be found in Libya, Egypt and 
the East African plateau. They cannot survive the heat of the 
equatorial lowlands or the desert. The sheep of South Africa are 
of fine quality, and the Union sells great quantities of wool abroad, 
its rank as a wool exporter varying between third and fourth 
place. Goats are raised in the same areas as sheep, and in addition 
along the Guinea coast. 

In terms of world production, almost no swine are raised in 
Africa—probably less than three million. These few are largely 
confined to South Africa and Mad?’:ascar. Climatic conditions 
are suitable in North Africa, but the Koran enjoins all true be- 
lievers against eating pork. Hence, on the world’s pig production 
map there is a great void coterminous with Islam. 

Except for those sheep raised in South and North Africa for 
export, practically all the animals grown on the continent are 
consumed on the spot. Among most of the tribes hunting is still 
carried on, not only for food but to provide hides, pelts, tusks, etc. 
Hunting also keeps down the danger of predatory animals and 
gives the young braves a chance to prove their manhood. The 
native diet is not confined to mammals, for it includes fowl, birds, 





reptiles, fish and even insects. 

To prevent the extermination of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
giraffe, gorilla and other exotic beasts some of the colonial gov- 
ernments, notably the British, Belgian and South African, have 
created wild game refuges. Nevertheless, many African animals 
seem headed toward extinction, as population and preemption of 
the land increase. 

The rain forests of the equatorial lowlands are the stronghold of 
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subsistence fishing and hunting. Only the crudest cultivation is 
carried on here. In the plateau to the east and south, the natives 
usually combine pastoral pursuits with intermittent cultivation. 
The highest development of Negro agriculture is in West Africa. 
However, there is so much variation from tribe to tribe that one 
cannot safely generalize. 


CROPS, DOMESTIC AND WILD 

In North Africa cereals, fruits and the olive have been cultivated 
for many centuries. In ancient times it was known as the granary 
of Rome, and to this day it is an exporter of grain. Wheat and 
barley are the principal crops, one fourth of the arable land being 
planted to the latter. South Africa is also a producer of wheat, 
though in lesser degree than either North Africa or Egypt. Corn 
is another crop important in the Union and Rhodesia, where it is 
the staff of life for millions of natives. 

Among the vegetable fibers only cotton and sisal are important 
in Africa. The fifth most important cotton producer in the world 
is Egypt, where conditions are suitable for raising the much-prized 
long-staple variety. Cotton is also grown in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan on land irrigated with Nile waters. Small amounts are 
produced in Uganda and Nyasaland. 

Another plantation crop is cacao. The colonies along the north 
shore of the Gulf of Guinea lead the world in the production of 
this item. Cacao culture requires the hot, wet climate found along 
this coast, and the extensive forest cover provides the shade neces- 
sary to protect the cacao groves. In peacetime the Gold Coast 
furnishes 41 per cent of the world’s total export trade in cacao. 
It is interesting to note that the natives own and operate prac- 
tically all of the acreage in cacao production in this colony. 
Nigeria supplies 12 per cent, the Ivory Coast 7 per cent, and other 
parts of West Africa—chiefly the Cameroons, Fernando Po, Sao 
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Thomé and Togoland—produce 8 per cent. This makes a total of 
68 per cent for all of West Africa. 

Tea and coffee in small quantities are grown in the highlands of 
East Africa. Tea culture is of recent introduction into Africa, and 
is today found only in a few chosen localities of the east and south. 
The region of Kaffa in the highlands of southern Ethiopia is 
reputed to be the original home of coffee. Today coffee is grown 
in various parts of the East African plateau. Africa provides 
8 per cent of the world’s total exports. The industry is largely 
unorganized; the natural conditions are such, however, that it 
offers promise for the future—in case the world market for coffee 
should ever improve. 

Banana raising is of no particular consequence except in the 
Canary Islands, which supply part of the European market and 
account for 6 per cent of the world’s total exports. Africa also 
produces 6 per cent of the world’s exports of sugar—largely from 
Egypt, Natal and the islands of Réunion and Mauritius in the 
Indian Ocean. 


TREES 
Forty years ago every pound of rubber on the world market was 
wild rubber gathered in the jungles of Central Africa and the 
Amazon basin. Though the latter was by far the greater producer, 
the output of the Congo basin was not negligible. Leopold and 
his concessionnaires cleaned up large sums, as we have seen, by 
ruthlessly exploiting both the rubber trees and the native labor in 
the so-called Congo Free State. By 1938 all but 2 per cent of the 
world’s rubber was coming from plantations in southeastern Asia. 
During the 1920’s Mr. Harvey Firestone, the American tire manu- 
facturer, obtained a concession from the government of Liberia 
to set up a rubber plantation in the interior of that country. To 
clear the jungle, set out the trees and nurse them along six or seven 
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years until they reach maturity is a costly and heart-breaking busi- 
ness. The Firestone interests have now planted over 75,000 acres, 
some of which are already producing. In 1938 Liberia exported 
some 7,000 tons of crude rubber, mostly to the United States. But 
this is only a drop in the bucket of world production. Today 
every effort is being made to step up Africa’s rubber production 
in order to help fill the void left by Japan’s conquest of southeast 
Asia. But even if Africa’s output can be doubled or tripled, it will 
still be small. 

Another tree product, more important in Africa’s economy, is 
the palm nut, from which oil can be extracted. The trees on which 
these nuts grow are found widespread in the equatorial lowlands, 
where they find plenty of heat and rain. This region provides 
about one-half of the world’s palm oil exports. What the natives 
do not consume—and palm nuts are one of their principal sources 
of food—is shipped to Europe and North America to go into 
soap, glycerine, margarine, and even the manufacture of tin. Most 
of the nuts are gathered by the natives, and attempts to set up 
plantations have in general, though not always, failed, due in part 
to native opposition. Meanwhile African exports have been meet- 
ing stiff competition from plantations in southeast Asia. 

Another source of vegetable oil exported from Africa in large 
quantity is peanuts, or “ground nuts.” These are raised extensively 
in West Africa, notably Senegal. 

Africa’s timber resources are considerable, but difficult to ex- 
ploit. In the zones of Mediterranean climate in northwest Africa 
and in the Union of South Africa wooded areas suitable for lum- 
bering operations are meager. On the East African plateau timber 
resources are scattered and relatively unimportant. Only in the 
rainy equatorial belt are there extensive forests of commercially 
useful hardwoods, and they are hard to get at. Many species of 
trees will be found growing in the same area. To lumber off any 
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one or two types thus requires working over a large territory 
with only modest returns. The rank undergrowth, the soggy 
terrain, the inhospitable insects, reptiles and germs, the absence of 
transportation facilities, the lack of an adequate and trained labor 
supply, the distance from markets in the northern hemisphere— 
all conspire to retard utilization of Africa’s lumber resources. 

This is just as well. Wherever the forest cover has been removed 
soil erosion usually sets in as the loose top soil is gradually washed 
away. Areas deforested by the Arabs, or by the Negroes in their 
endless search for virgin land to crop, soon begin to lose their top 
soil and eventually become barren wastes. The same is true of land 
cropped unwisely or grazed too closely. In a very real sense man is 
proving in Africa, as elsewhere, to be a great destroyer of the 
productivity of the soil. He has, as the geographers put it, been 
“mining” the soil rather than conserving it. 

Other factors impede agricultural progress in Africa. In many 
regions the soil is barren even where it is intact. In some places it 
lacks certain of the constituents of fertility, in other places too 
long cultivation without refertilization has destroyed productivity. 
In the equatorial belt the constant rains have leached the soil, dis- 
solving out some of the essential elements. 

Then there is the human factor. The natives regard with deep 
suspicion any innovations suggested by colonial officials, for their 
past experience has not always been encouraging. The motives of 
the white man may be of the purest, his sole object may be to 
improve methods and thus raise the farmers’ income and standard 
of living. Yet the reaction of the native, fearful of losing control of 
his land, will only too often be hostility and resistance, Eventually 
education should solve this problem, though this process will be 
long and arduous. But apparently there is no short-cut. The future 
of Africa lies in the hands of the Africans. Until they themselves 
learn enough of modern techniques to utilize their own resources 
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to their advantage, those resources will be misused or remain 


unused. 


MINERAL WEALTH 

The careful geological exploration of Africa is only at its begin- 
ning. Even a layman seems justified in predicting that further 
discoveries of subsoil riches will be made. The two most famous 
products of Africa’s mines are diamonds and gold. It was the 
opening up of the fabulously rich deposits of these precious 
minerals that changed the whole course of South African history 
a half century ago. Many a fortune was made in South African 
diamonds and gold. Cecil Rhodes had his hands in both. Today 
the Belgian Congo has surpassed South Africa in diamond produc- 
tion, accounting for over half of the world’s output by weight, 
although in terms of value the Union’s output is nearly equal to 
that of the Congo. The Gold Coast produces 18 per cent, the 
Union of South Africa 10 per cent, Sierra Leone 8 per cent, and 
Angola 7 per cent. Altogether, Africa accounts for 98 per cent of 
the world’s total output. The price of diamonds is controlled by a 
monopoly and is therefore kept at an artificially high level—at 
least that is the charge leveled against the diamond trust by its 
critics. In any event, little of the profit from diamond mines 
accrues to the poorly paid natives who toil in them. 

The Union of South Africa is the largest gold producer in the 
world, supplying 36 per cent of the total. Northern Rhodesia 
produces 3 per cent and the rest of the continent a like proportion, 
thus making Africa far and away the most important source for 
this precious metal. The greatest known body of gold-bearing ore 
in the world is located in the chain of low hills called the Wit- 
watersrand in the Transvaal. The center of this highly concen- 
trated and highly profitable industry is Johannesburg, the largest 
city in the Union and the third largest in all of Africa. 
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The economy of South Africa rests to a dangerous degree on 
the gold mining industry. Since most expert opinion agrees that 
the richest veins are becoming exhausted, the Union would seem 
to be headed for economic troubles, with disturbing effects on 
the country’s precarious social and political equilibrium. 

Coal may provide the escape from a gold-supported economy. 
One of the factors that made possible South Africa’s tremendous 
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gold production was the coal readily available in the Transvaal 
and Natal. The Union mines over 16,000,000 tons a year. Some of 
this is consumed in local industries, while some is exported to less 
favored areas. Apparently the Transvaal coal deposits are very 
extensive, estimates of the reserves varying from 58 to 200 billion 
tons. This fact is of the utmost importance in the industrialization 
of the Union, a process which the war has accelerated. The Trans- 
vaal accounts for about one half the coal mined in the Union, and 
Natal for a third. These coal deposits may prove to be the coun- 
try’s most vital asset. 

Very little coal is produced elsewhere in Africa. Certain areas 
are estimated to possess large resources: 1,000,000,000 tons each in 
the Belgian Congo and Madagascar, and 100,000,000 tons each in 
French Morocco, Nigeria and Mozambique. 

Petroleum, that most sought-after of all modern minerals, is 
to be found at only a few places in Africa. The chief source is 
Egypt, where 7,659,000 barrels were produced in 1941. Some is 
also produced in French North Africa. Adventurers still seek oil 
fields—or to convince gullible investors that they have already 
discovered them. At the time of the Ethiopian War in 1935 an 
American adventurer created quite a diplomatic stir by obtain- 
ing from Haile Selassie a grandiose concession to a non- 
existent oil field. Though the subsoil of the continent has not been 
thoroughly explored, its general structure is known and few 
geologists expect any important new oil-bearing strata to be dis- 
covered in the future. This circumstance is bound to have a re- 
tarding effect on the development of African industry and com- 
munications. 

The copper belt in Northern Rhodesia and the Belgian Congo 
possesses the largest reserve of copper ore in the world. This zone 
is some 200 miles in length and 4o in width, and is roughly esti- 
mated to hold over 600,000,000 tons of ore. During the present 
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war the production of this district has been stepped up markedly. 
In 1941 it accounted for over 16 per cent of the world total. 

Iron is mined in all three parts of French North Africa and in 
‘Spanish Morocco, The prewar production of these areas was 
5,000,000 metric tons. One authority puts the iron ore reserves of 
North Africa at 160,000,000 tons—a small but respectable figure. 
South Africa also produces iron and steel from local ores, and in 
rapidly growing volume since the start of the war. Manganese ore, 
important in making high-grade steel, is mined extensively in 
Africa, notably in South Africa, the Gold Coast and Egypt. Much 
of this ore is normally exported to the United States. In 1938 
Africa accounted for 22 per cent of the world’s output. 

Africa is also a large chromite producer. In 1939 her share of the 
world total was 26 per cent. The Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia are the chief sources, and most of their output 
goes to the United States. South-West Africa and Northern 
Rhodesia supply nearly one-third of the world’s total production 
of vanadium; while in cobalt Africa is the world’s greatest pro- 
ducer, accounting for 95 per cent—from the Belgian Congo, 
Northern Rhodesia and French Morocco. 

A metal that is becoming ever more indispensable is aluminum. 
Aluminum is made from bauxite by a process that requires large 
amounts of electricity. Very little bauxite is now mined in Africa, 
though large quantities of the ore are known to exist; some 230,- 
000,000 tons in the Gold Coast and lesser amounts in French 
Morocco and Nyasaland. Africa has vast quantities of potential 
water power from which electricity can be generated to reduce 
bauxite ore. Some day Africa may be a major producer of 
aluminum. 

Over half of the world’s output of uranium ore, from which 
radium is derived, comes from the copper belt in the Belgian 
Congo. As for asbestos, South Africa and neighboring areas 
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account for one fifth of world production. The one other African 
mineral worthy of note is phosphate, used extensively as a fer- 
tilizer, of which Africa normally supplies 35 per cent of the total. 
French North Africa furnishes the lion’s share, with Egypt coming 
in for a small portion. The available reserves in North Africa are 


estimated to contain as much as ten billion tons. 

















3. Africa’s Industrial Future 


The industrial development of Africa is the smallest of any of the 
continents. But what of the future? Before answering this query, 
we must first decide what are the prerequisites to modern indus- 
trialization. For practical purposes we may list them under five 
headings: raw materials, power, personnel (including labor, skilled 
technicians and trained administrators), capital and access to mar- 
kets. This enumeration does not include such conditions as polit- 
ical stability which we shall take for granted, even though in this 
far from best of all possible worlds such an assumption may seem 
today somewhat presumptuous. 

How does Africa stack up in regard to these five essential bases 
for modern industry? 

It would be idle to pretend that Africa is self-sufficient. In a 
day when the demands of modern industry are so complex and 
varied, no area can be self-sufficient. In any case, Africa is a 
geographical expression rather than an economic unit. North 
Africa is in reality a part of Europe. South Africa is an island of 
the temperate zone isolated, like the southern parts of Australia 
and South America, from the rest of the industrially advanced 
world by the undeveloped belt of the equatorial zone. There are 
already small manufacturing industries in French North Africa, 
Egypt and South Africa. Under the impulse of global war some 
of these have been rapidly expanded, and no doubt will continue 
to expand when peace is restored. 

The two zones where the process of industrialization has already 
begun—North and South Africa—enjoy a Mediterranean climate. 
This means that the limited and seasonal rains provide very little 
water power. Fortunately, South Africa possesses large coal re- 
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serves, while North Africa can readily import coal from Europe 
to supplement, when necessary, her own modest output. Already 
several railroad lines in Morocco and Algeria have been electrified. 

What about Tropical Africa? We have just seen that Africa is 
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well supplied with many of the essential minerals. She is also 
potentially a great producer of such staples as cotton. The list of 
foodstuffs already produced there includes many items and could 
be expanded to include others. Certainly the problem of raw mate- 
rials presents no serious obstacles to the industrialization of Africa. 


WATER POWER 

Tropical Africa possesses the largest potential supply of water 
power in the world. Of the 500,000,000 estimated horsepower in 
all countries, Africa accounts for nearly 200,000,000—or 40 per 
cent. All except a minute fraction of this is located in the vast 
undeveloped area between the Limpopo River and the Sahara. 
These facts have led some enthusiasts to predict a bright industrial 
future for Africa, especially for the Congo basin where about 
two-thirds of this potential power is to be found. 
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However, all this water will 
continue to flow unharnessed to 
the sea—less than 1 per cent of 
it is now utilized—until there is 
also available a trained supply of 
African labor, a large amount 
of capital to invest in Africa, 
and a market for the goods that 
are produced there. There may 
some day be an efficient method 
for sending electricity ‘many 
thousands of miles. But until 
then, the product of Central 
Africa’s water power will have 
to be used locally. These uses 
would include the processing of 
local products—e.g., timber, 
palm nuts and peanuts, bauxite 
(into aluminum)—and_provi- 
sion for transportation, lighting 
and domestic consumption, All 
this, however, is very much in 
the future; at present very few 
Africans are in the market for 
electric irons or refrigerators or 
even light bulbs! 

The construction of dams and 
other works along rivers often 
serves other purposes than power 
production. Large areas in 
the Sudan—for instance, along 
the Niger and Nile Rivers— 
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could become highly productive in such crops as cotton, if only 
they were irrigated. River navigation—more essential in Africa 
than in most places—would be much improved by damming rivers 
for power and irrigation purposes. And reliable supplies of fresh 
water for drinking and other domestic uses, now lacking in most 
of Africa, would be provided. 

One of the most important irrigation systems in the world is 
that along the Nile. Egypt, because it receives almost no rainfall, 
is entirely dependent on the water brought down by the Nile from 
the highlands of Ethiopia and East Africa. In order to insure a 
permanent flow, dams have been constructed at Aswan (in upper 
Egypt), Sennar (on the Blue Nile above Khartoum) and Jebel 
Aulia (on the White Nile above Khartoum). The Sennar project 
also furnishes irrigation water for extensive cotton culture in the 
eastern Sudan. In order to obtain maximum benefits from the flow 
of the Nile waters, two more dams are proposed: one at the outlet 
of Lake Tana in northwest Ethiopia, and the other at the outlet 
of Lake Albert, lying along the Uganda-Belgian Congo frontier. 
The construction of these works would assure Egypt of all the 
water she needs and provide for irrigating large tracts of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Hitherto the Ethiopian Government has 
looked askance at the Lake Tana project. Perhaps if given ade- 
quate guarantees, both political and economic, it will relent. 


MANPOWER 
To make use of Africa’s material resources trained manpower will 
be needed. Today that is almost wholly lacking. Very few 
Africans are at present more than hewers of wood and drawers of 
water of the lowliest sort. In South Africa legislation makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the natives to rise above the status 
of manual laborers. The most menial and back-breaking tasks are 
reserved for them, and they are strongly discouraged from learning 
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trades or acquiring skills for fear that they will take jobs away 
from white men. This “color bar,” as it is called, has also found 
its way into British East Africa. 

The question as to whether the black man is capable of learning 
how to do skilled industrial work is no longer the issue. The Negro 
has shown himself to be perfectly capable of being trained to do 
anything the white can do. Those who assert that the Negro is of 
a lower order of intellect, and that it is hopeless to try to educate 
him for equal participation in modern industrial life, are usually 
the ones most insistent that Negroes must not be allowed to have 
an education. Give the Negro a chance and he will prove that this 
pretense of innate white superiority is unfounded. 

At any rate, in all of Africa except the northern and southern 
fringes the manpower for the development of the continent’s 
resources must be furnished by the Negroes. For the present at 
least, the white man’s role in the equatorial zone will continue to 
be confined to that of technician and administrator. Eventually 
he may look forward to being displaced by Africans from even 
these key positions, as he is being displaced in other colonial or 
semi-colonial areas throughout the world. 


EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
The first condition necessary to the creation of a labor supply 
usable in modern industry and commerce would seem to be a 
sound program of education and public welfare. Workers who 
are wholly ignorant and who live under barbaric conditions of 
health, sanitation, nutrition and housing will offer a very poor 
basis on which to found African progress, agricultural or indus- 
trial. But progress costs money—money which Africa can provide 
only in very small degree. Most of it must come from abroad— 
from governments whose taxpayers are loath to spend their hard- 
earned cash on colonial peoples, from missionary societies whose 
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members are more willing than wealthy, and on outside corpora- 
tions which do business in Africa and which may find that it pays 
to have a healthy and trained labor force. 

The educational facilities now available in Africa vary greatly 
from colony to colony. Among the British possessions Nyasaland 
and the Gold Coast are probably the most advanced, due primarily 
to the work of missionaries. But here as elsewhere the schools 
are inadequately equipped and staffed, and the children attend 
them for much too brief a period. In the Northern Territories of 
Nigeria, with 11,000,000 inhabitants, only 23,000 children are in 
schools good enough to merit government recognition. And 
Britain provides more educational opportunities than some of the 
other colonial powers! 

A few of the bright spots in the educational picture are the 
institutions of college rank, such as Fourah Bay in Sierra Leone, 
Achimota in the Gold Coast, Yaba in Nigeria, Makerere in 
Uganda, and Lovedale in the Cape Province. At present the most 
attractive careers open to Negro graduates are in the government 
service, which offers prestige and a fair degree of security. What 
is needed is more technical education, plus, of course, some sort of 
assurance that those who have this training can find employment. 
The future development of Africa—both of its resources and its 
people—depends on the creation of a class of trained engineers, 
technicians, industrial administrators, as well as of teachers, civil 
servants, lawyers, doctors and businessmen. 

We must never forget the fact that the great mass of Africa’s 
millions live by practicing very rudimentary forms of agriculture 
and herding. The greatest need in the field of vocational training 
is therefore for men who can go out into the bush and the veld to 
carry the gospel of better farming and pastoral methods. Infinite 
patience and tact will be necessary before ancient prejudices are 
broken down and new methods accepted. But there can be no real 
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progress in Africa until the way of life among Africa’s millions 
rises above a precarious subsistence level. 

No doubt this problem will be one of those attacked under the 
terms of Britain’s Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 1940. 
Though this law provides for the expenditure of only £ 5,000,000 
a year on social welfare throughout the empire, of which British 
Africa is only a part, it none the less represents a new departure. 
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The Free French administration in Equatorial Africa has also 
initiated steps to “develop” the human resources of that backward 
area. 


CAPITAL 

Little need be said about the problem of capital investment in 
Africa. Except for a few Egyptian pashas and South African 
speculators there is almost no local capital available. A large part of 
the population of Africa lives partially or wholly outside the 
capitalist economy. Hence the capital required to industrialize any 
part of the continent must continue to come from Europe and 
North America. The chart on page 55, based on the best avail- 
able figures, gives an idea of the amount of capital that has been 
invested in Africa. 


ACCESS TO MARKETS 

Three of the world’s great trade routes pass along the African 
coast: (1) the main artery of traffic from Europe to Asia via the 
Suez Canal; (2) the longer one by the Cape of Good Hope, and 
(3) the much-used sea lane from Europe to the east coast of South 
America. In time of peace the Suez Canal carries over 30,000,000 
tons of commercial shipping a year. But when war closes the 
Mediterranean, the Cape route comes into its own, as we have 
seen during recent years. 

The number of good harbors in Africa is small. In a list of the 
fifty greatest ports of the world, prepared by the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 1935, there is not 
a single African name. However, during the years just preceding 
the war the tonnage entering and leaving Dakar increased so much 
that this place became one of the most important ports under the 
French flag. 


As for air communication, Africa was, before the war, con- 
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nected with Europe, Asia and America by several commercial air 
lines. During the period when French North and West Africa 
was under Vichy control, and therefore closed to the Allies, new 
air routes’ and landing fields were laid out in British and Fighting 
French territory. Pan American Airways.extended its service into 
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Africa, and the restoration of peace will see the Dark Continent 
already linked up by air with all parts of the world. In the interior 
of Africa the plane is playing a pioneering role. For, as in the jun- 
gles of Latin America, it can get into areas where not even a 
trail exists. 

But the heavy loads will still have to be borne by ground trans- 
portation—water, railroad and highway. Rivers were the main 
avenues by which Central Africa was explored. Today they serve 
as arteries of traffic. Unhappily, cataracts and other hindrances 
to navigation detract from their value. The cataracts of the Nile, 
already mentioned, obliged the British to lay rails parallel to that 
river. On the Congo, ocean steamers discharge passengers and 
cargo near its mouth at Matadi for transshipment by rail to Leo- 
poldville, 250 miles away on Stanley Pool. Here river boats operate 
1,200 miles to Stanleyville, where cataracts are again skirted by a 
rail line. Still other isolated railroads are found farther up the 
Congo. Navigation on the Niger is likewise broken 400 miles from 
the sea, and is resumed, during the flood season, along its middle 
course in French West Africa as far as Bamako, where it connects 
with the railway to Dakar. The great lakes of East Africa are also 
plied by boats. 

Africa has fewer miles of railroad than any other continent. In 
only two places do rails span the continent—both in its narrow 
southern part. It was only a few years before World War II that 
the standard-gauge line across French North Africa from Casa- 
blanca to Tunis was completed. The ambitious Cape-to-Cairo 
scheme of Cecil Rhodes has never materialized, and perhaps it 
never will. 

Ever since the middle of the last century men have periodically 
agitated for the construction of a Trans-Saharan railway. The idea 
has appealed to French imperialists desirous of linking North and 
West Africa, but for strategic rather than economic purposes. As 
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the map indicates, two lines now stab south from Algeria into the 
northern margin of the Sahara. Under the Vichy regime an 
attempt was made to push a line across to the Niger, but construc- 
tion has apparently been halted. To build a Trans-Saharan railway 
is a formidable, but not impossible, engineering feat. Strategic 
reasons may still dictate its accomplishment—to keep French West 
Africa from being isolated from the homeland by a naval blockade 
in the Atlantic. But both air and bus lines have been operating 
regularly from Algeria to the Niger valley for a number of years, 
and the money which a cross-desert railroad would cost might 
perhaps Be spent to much better advantage on other projects. 

Almost every railway line in Africa is intended to serve merely 
as a feeder for a particular port. Lines connecting different colo- 
nies are all but unheard of. This fact is evidence of the economic 
immaturity of Africa. 

The highway pattern is similar. However, all-weather highways 
are usually less costly and easier to build than railroads. The future 
of Africa’s commerce and travel may well lie more in her roads 
than in her rivers and her railways. The important thing will be 
to insure, in so far as the national rivalries of the colonial powers 
will permit, that the railway and highway network is laid out with 
a view to the interests, not of each individual colony as at present, 
but of Africa as a whole. Otherwise there can be no rational de- 
velopment of the economic, social and cultural life of the peoples 
of Africa. 
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4. Who Lives in Africa? 


Africa offers a challenge and an opportunity to the anthropologist. 
Much has been done in recent years to examine and classify its 
peoples. But much more remains to be done. Eventually the un- 
resolved questions about its prehistory, racial composition, cul- 
tural development and present ethnography will no doubt be 
solved. Until they are, the layman must be forgiven if he is some- 
what bewildered by the sometimes discordant theories and inter- 
pretations of the scientists. 

One of the most popular misconceptions of our day is in regard 
to race. Hitler and the Nazis have added to the confusion by 
talking about an “Aryan” race. There is no such thing. The term 
“Aryan,” in so far as it refers to anything, refers to a great group 
of languages. We must be careful, therefore, not to confuse race, 
for which the criteria are physical, with language and culture, 
which may have nothing whatever to do with racial distinctions. 

Among primitive peoples, physical characteristics and cultural 
manifestations such as language may often be fairly coincident. 
This is the case, for example, among the Bushmen and Hottentots 
of southwest Africa and the Pygmies of the equatorial rain forest. 
These negroid peoples preceded the Bantu and Sudanese Negroes 
into Africa. But being more primitive, they were pushed back into 
the less desirable desert or jungle by the newcomers. 

The Bushmen, a short people who live largely by hunting, have 
been described as “without a future.” The Hottentots, though 
less primitive, are decreasing in number and may likewise dis- 
appear some day. They are nomadic herders of cattle and sheep. 
The Pygmies of Central Africa, like the Bushmen, are primarily 
hunters, and use the bow and poisoned arrow. 
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THE NEGRO 
But these peoples are interesting as surviving remnants of a 
bygone day. The great mass of the natives of Africa are Negroes, 
whom we shall divide for purposes of description into two great 
groups—the Sudanese, or West African, Negroes and the Bantu. 
Both of these two large classifications break down into literally 
hundreds of smaller peoples and tribes, each with its cultural, and 
sometimes physical, peculiarities. But with the refinements of 
these subdivisions we cannot concern ourselves here. 

There has apparently been less intrusion of non-Negroid blood 
among the West African Negroes than elsewhere, though this is 
truer along the Guinea coast than in the Sudan, where infiltration 
from the north has been going on for centuries. These migrants 
belong to the large group of diverse North African peoples 
(among them the Egyptians and some of the Ethiopians) who 
speak “Hamitic” languages. They are usually Moslem, and they 
brought their religion with them, so that today Islam is professed 
widely in the Sudan. The West African is a farmer in a primitive 
way, except where he has learned stock-raising from the invading 
Hamitic elements. The relatively high degree of culture and polit- 
ical organization attained by many of the West African peoples, 
especially those with Hamitic admixture, is evidenced in the 
various empires which at one time or another flourished here 
during the last thousand years: Ghana, Mandingan, Songhoy, 
Fulani and others. Islam has made few converts south of the 
Sudan savannas. Here the Negroes have remained pagans except 
for those who have embraced Christianity. 

The Bantu Negroes number around forty millions and occupy 
a third of the continent. Like the Sudanese Negroes, they show 
Hamitic strains in varying degree, particularly in East Africa, 
where the two groups intermingle. The Bantu languages all belong 
to a common family—a fact of considerable importance in the 
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cultural unity of central and southern Africa. The Bantu have in 
turn been subdivided for purposes of classification into three 
groups according to their location: Eastern, Southern, and Central. 

Among the Eastern Bantu the more advanced peoples are found 
north and west of Lake Victoria. The Buganda, for example, have 
a highly developed social and political organization under a limited 
monarchy where the king still reigns under British rule. In Kenya 
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there are the Kikuyu and Akamba who, unlike their hostile neigh- 
bors the pastoral and nomadic Masai, cultivate the soil. Along the 
coast and in the islands live the Swahili Bantu, on whose language 
is based the commercial tongue of East Africa. It is spoken widely 
by travelers and traders as far as Arabia and Madagascar. In the 
course of time it has absorbed many Arabic words along with 
others from Hindustani, Persian, Portuguese and English. 

Among the Southern Bantu are many noted peoples and “na- 
tions,” such as the Zulu, Basuto, Bechuana, Matabele and Mashona. 
Less than a century ago the warlike Zulu were well organized in 
a federation that dominated southern Africa. This has now melted 
away and the once proud Zulu are becoming detribalized. 

Much less is known of the history of the Bantu in Central and 
West Central Africa and of their “empires” mentioned by the Por- 
tuguese explorers. They live in the part of Africa where conditions 
are least hospitable to the white man. Whether their own institu- 
tions or those of any Negro people survive the impact of European 
civilization is problematical. If not, these as well as other African 
peoples are in for a long period of readjustment, the outcome 
of which cannot be predicted. Few of the Bantu have been con- 
verted to Islam, and those chiefly along the east coast where Arab 
culture has influenced them directly. 


HAMITE AND SEMITE 
In the zone between the Hamites and Negroes—in the upper Nile 
basin and in the East African plateau—are a number of mixed 
peoples who partake, in varying degree, of the physical charac- 
teristics and culture of both. Most of them lead a pastoral life, and 
Islam is making headway among some of them. 
The Hamites have played a major role in Africa for several 





millennia. Until the Arabs began to expand early in the seventh 
century, North and Northeast Africa were almost exclusively 
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Hamitic in origin and culture. Racially this is still the case, for the 
Arab (Semitic) invaders were relatively few in numbers, and they 
have left their language and their religion rather than their blood 
in North Africa. The only non-Islamic elements in this third of 
Africa are the Coptic Christians in Abyssinia and Egypt, totaling 
not more than five million; some 1,500,000 Catholics, mainly in 
Libya and French North Africa; half a million Jews scattered 
widespread; a few non-Catholic Christians and some pagans of 
indeterminate but not large numbers. The number of pagans in 
Africa is constantly declining in the face of the missionary 
activities of Christians and Moslems. Islam, with its simple creed, 
often makes a greater appeal to the African mentality than the 
complexities and denominational diversity of Christianity. 

In North Africa Hamitic culture is represented by the Berber 
language, still spoken by over six million people. These are found 
chiefly in the Atlas highlands of Morocco and in the Kabyle dis- 
tricts of Algeria. Arabic is the language of educated persons and 
is practically universal in business, government, religion and the 
press. Attempts to revive Berber culture, primarily for political 
reasons, have not met with much success. The oases of the central 
Sahara and, as we have seen, wide areas in the Sudan are inhabited 
by Hamites and Hamito-Negroes. Still other Hamitic or partly 
Hamitic peoples are found in East Africa: e.g. the Masai, Galla, 
Danakil, Somali, Beja. Here the racial, linguistic and religious 
patterns form a mosaic that has complicated the history and gov- 
ernment of this region. 

There are over half a million Jews in North and South Africa, 
divided as follows: 400,000 in French North Africa, 35,000 in 
Libya, 65,000 in Egypt, and 100,000 in the Union of South Africa. 
In northern Ethiopia there resides a community of Jews known as 
the Falasha, isolated from the rest of the Jewish world for many 
centuries. Elsewhere in Africa there are only scattered groups. 
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5. How Africa is Governed 


There are four nominally independent states in Africa: Egypt, 
Ethiopia, Liberia and the Union of South Africa. 


THE INDEPENDENT STATES 

The Lower Nile Valley and Delta of Egypt is the most densely 
populated area in Africa, there being some 16 million people on 
less than 14,000 square miles. The soil is cultivated intensively 
the year round. That is why an adequate supply of Nile water 
is a matter of life and death. The great mass of Egyptians have 
little formal education and their life is pretty close to the sub- 
sistence level. There is thus no solid basis for a democratic state. 
Though Egypt is, on paper, a constitutional monarchy with a par- 
liament in which both houses are elected by universal adult suf- 
frage, in reality the country is run by a small political class. The 
monarch is by no means a figurehead, and more than once has 
suspended the constitution and overthrown ministries. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 grants the British certain 
military and naval facilities in Egypt which have proved invaluable 
in the present war. At the Conference of Montreux in 1937 the 
powers agreed to the abolition of the Capitulations in Egypt, 
which reserved certain privileges for Europeans. In the same year 
Egypt was admitted to the League of Nations. But in spite of her 
connection with the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Egypt belongs to the 
Near East rather than to Africa. 

Ethiopia boasts of a long history of independence. After the 
brief Fascist interlude that independence has been restored, though 
within what frontiers remains to be seen. Ethiopia contains any- 
where from 5 to 15 million inhabitants, depending on whose 
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estimate one credits. Perhaps 10 million is not too wide of the mark. 
Only about a quarter of these are the real Abyssinians—Coptic 
Christians who speak Amharic or an allied Semitic language. 
They live on the plateau of Ethiopia and Eritrea. The more numer- 
ous Galla constitute about one half of the population. Some of this 
Hamitic people are Christian, some Moslem, and some still pagan. 
They occupy much of the central and southwestern parts of the 
country, and are noted horsemen and cattle-raisers. The hot, arid 
lowlands to the east, including the three Somalilands and lower 
Eritrea, have a sparse pastoral population of Moslemized Hamites 
—the Danakil and Somali. 

Very few persons in Ethiopia can be said to have an education. 
There is even less basis for a democratic state there than in Egypt. 
The political, economic, social and cultural state of Ethiopia can 
best be described as comparable with medieval feudalism. How- 
ever, the clergy and the local lords are gradually losing power to 
the central government of the Emperor. Under Haile Selassie, 
a determined and enlightened monarch, this process is speeding up. 

Meanwhile there is everything to be done: schools and hospitals 
to be constructed, roads and other works built under Italian rule 
to be kept in repair and extended, a program for developing the 
country’s resources to be instituted, and an honest as well as effec- 
tive administration to be set up—and all this without the country’s 
becoming beholden to foreign investors or “protecting govern- 
ments.” This is a very large order and will require many years and 
infinite patience. 

Liberia is the only republic in Africa, and one of the only two 
Negro republics in the world. Americans helped to found it, and 
its welfare is still of interest to the United States. A million and a 
half Liberians live in a tribal state; only some 60,000 along 
the coast, including the descendants of freed slaves from America, 
are classified as “civilized.” The government, closely similar to 
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that of the United States in form, is in the hands of a small polit- 
ical class. There are no cities worthy of the name, even the 
capital Monrovia being an overgrown village. There are also no 
railways and only a few miles of road. In 1939 the country’s for- 
eign trade amounted to less than five million dollars. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
The Union of South Africa consists of four provinces: Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal, Orange Free State and the Transvaal. The 
Statute of Westminster (1931) ratified the definition of Dominions 
as “autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or foreign affairs, though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” South Africa thus possesses prac- 
tically every attribute of sovereignty, including her own army, 
her own diplomatic service and even the right to remain neutral 
during a war in which England is engaged. Indeed, General 
Hertzog, Nationalist leader and Prime Minister when the present 
war broke out, favored South African neutrality and was over- 
thrown by Smuts by a majority of only thirteen! South Africa 
came close to following the example of Eire. 

The South African Constitution provides for a Governor-Gen- 
eral, representing the Crown, and a Parliament consisting of a 
House of Assembly and a Senate. All persons of “European de- 
scent” over twenty-one years of age may vote; the natives are ; 
“represented” by four Senators not of their own choosing and by 
a few members in the lower house. There is also a Natives Repre- 
sentative Council of which twelve members—a majority—are 
elected natives. Its function is purely advisory. 

Yet out of a total population of 10,000,000, only 2,000,000 are 
of European descent. The Bantu account for 7,000,000, Asiatics 
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(mostly Indians) number 225,000, and 750,000 are of “other 
races.” About 600,000 of these last are mixed white and black, 
with a touch of Asiatic here and there. The statistics show that of 
the white population 54 per cent is Boer, 34 per cent British, and 
the rest of various origins. Both English and Afrikaans, a local 
Dutch dialect, are official languages. It is significant that between 
1921 and 1936 the white population increased 32 per cent, while 
the non-white element increased 4o per cent. 

The handicaps under which the natives live are not confined to 
disfranchisement. The “color bar” legislation of the Union takes 
on many forms. Negroes who live in the country are largely con- 
fined to native reserves. It has been calculated that in the Trans- 
vaal only 344 per cent of the land is available for the natives, who 
form 70 per cent of the population. Over a million Bantu in South 
Africa are estimated to be landless. 

Most of the hard and menial work is done by natives. Certain 
taxes have been imposed to oblige them to enter mines and fac- 
tories or to work on white farms. A complicated system of “passes” 
restricts their mobility to certain times and places. Many of the 
native workers are recruited for stated periods from Portuguese 
East Africa. Wages are very low. The natives working in or near 
cities must live in segregated “locations” notorious for their 
squalor. Until very recently any attempt to organize labor unions 
among the Negroes was ruthlessly suppressed. Happily, the pres- 
ent government of Field Marshal Smuts has relaxed some of the 
more burdensome regulations oppressing the Bantu. Smuts has 
publicly declared that too much of the prevailing philosophy 
toward the natives in South Africa smacks of Nazi “master race” 
doctrines. 

The Nationalists want white supremacy preserved at all costs. 
They believe that they can preserve it if South Africa becomes a 
republic severing all connections with Britain. Many of British 
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ancestry share this deep fear of the Bantu and wish to insure his 
permanent subjugation. One cannot help feeling that South Africa 
is a powder keg of fears and hatreds which only the genius and 
good will of men like Jan Christiaan Smuts keeps from blowing 
to pieces. 

Former German South-West Africa is now a Mandate of the 
Union of South Africa. Being a C Mandate, it is administered as a 
part of the Union. This arid land contains some 35,000 European 
settlers (of whom 10,000 are Germans) and 300,000 natives— 
Bushmen, Hottentots and some Bantu. The few whites live largely 
on ranches in the “police zone” on the plateau, from which over 
half the natives are excluded. The Nazi Government had hoped 
that “South-West” would become a focal point for German ex- 
pansion into Africa, with the help of the Boer Nationalists. In the 
spring of 1939 they almost succeeded in staging a putsch against 
the too tolerant South African authorities. Smuts saved the day by 
energetic action in the nick of time. Sentiment for the outright 
annexation of the mandated area is strong in South Africa. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 

British Africa is controlled at the top by two ministries in London. 
The Dominion Office supervises relations with the Union of South 
Africa, the self-governing colony of Southern Rhodesia and the 
territories of Basutoland, Swaziland and the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. The Colonial Office administers all the rest—colonies, 
mandated areas and protectorates. For our purposes here we shall 
treat these by geographical region rather than by type of colonial 
government. 

The three South African Territories—Basutoland, Swaziland 
and the Bechuanaland Protectorate—are intended as havens where 
the natives may live largely unmolested and under their own in- 
stitutions. In these three areas they number over 1,000,000, as 
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against only 6,000 whites. There has long been agitation in South 
Africa to annex these territories. But London has resisted, partly 
because of the Union’s bad record in native affairs. 

Until 1923 both of the Rhodesias were under the control of the 
British South Africa Company. Since then Southern Rhodesia has 
enjoyed a semi-Dominion status with its own responsible govern- 
ment. Only whites can vote, and they number 70,000 out of a total 
of 1,500,000. Northern Rhodesia is a crown colony. Out of a total 
population of some 1,400,000, only about 15,000 are whites. There 
has been talk of joining the Rhodesias to the Union. But the Rho- 
desians are not enthusiastic, and more likely they will find their 
future in a united Rhodesia. 

The Nyasaland Protectorate has the usual Governor, and Legis- 
lative and Executive Councils. The population of 1,700,000 con- 
tains only some 2,000 Europeans and as many Asiatics. The 
country’s outlet to the sea is at Beira in Portuguese East Africa, 
reached by a railroad on which is the Lower Zambezi Bridge, 
longest in the world (12,064 feet). 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

This area offers a variety of political forms. Zanzibar with its 
dependencies is nominally ruled by an Arab Sultan but is admin- 
istered by a British Resident. Kenya is a colony and protectorate— 
the latter consisting of a strip of coast rented from the Sultan of 
Zanzibar. In the Uganda Protectorate there are several native kings 
and chiefs who are encouraged to conduct the government of 
their own subjects. The King, or “Kabaka,” of Buganda enjoys 
the title of “His Highness.” Tanganyika Territory is a Class B 
Mandate, administered by a Governor and a staff who are ex- 
pected to govern according to the principles laid down in the 
Covenant. 

In Kenya there are over 3,500,000 natives, 45,000 Asiatics 
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(mostly Indians) and 24,000 Europeans. Yet the latter wield all 
the political power, own more than half of the land on the plateau 
(the lowlands are of little value to anyone), and in general pursue 
a color-bar policy reminiscent of South Africa. The Europeans 
speak of the highlands as a “white man’s country,” but this is true 
only in the sense that they operate large plantations worked by 
Negroes living under servile conditions. The home government 
has sought to protect the overwhelming black masses, but not 
always with success. 

In Uganda the story is quite different. Here there are only some 
2,000 whites, mostly in government service or trade, out of a 
total of nearly 4,000,000 inhabitants. Very little land is owned by 
non-Africans. Yet production is extensive and expanding. Educa- 
tion is largely in the hands of thousands of native teachers, and 
goes up through the college level, including instruction in medi- 
cine, engineering and other practical professions. In Uganda the 
Negroes are demonstrating what they can really do to improve 
their own status—with help rather than repression from the 
whites. 

In Tanganyika only a fraction of the land has been taken by 
whites. The British have on the whole striven sincerely to protect 
the natives under the terms of the mandate. Among the coffee- 
growing Chaga tribes of Mount Kilimanjaro a high degree of self- 
administration prevails, Before the present war over half of the 
7,000 Europeans (out of a total of 5,250,000 inhabitants) were 
Germans, who operated a number of plantations and constituted, 
so Berlin thought, a well-organized Nazi Fifth Column. There are 
also 35,000 Asiatics, chiefly Indians, who control much of the 
retail trade and export business. Here, as elsewhere along the east 
coast of Africa, the rapidly increasing Indian population is des- 
tined to create complicated political and social problems. 

The British colonists in East Africa have for some time talked 
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of “closer union,” even a Dominion, comprising Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and perhaps the Rhodesias and Nyasaland. This would 
be a tragedy for the natives as long as the white settlers maintain 
their present attitude toward them. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Areas under British control in West Africa include the colony 
and protectorate of Nigeria, the Gold Coast colony with Ashanti 
and Northern Territories, the Sierra Leone colony and protec- 
torate, the Gambia colony and protectorate, and the mandated 
territories in Togoland and the Cameroons. 

Nigeria is the most populous of all British colonies, with over 
21,000,000 inhabitants, of whom less- than 6,o00 are white. A 
notable feature of southern Nigeria is the number of large cities. 
Ibadan (including suburbs) has 325,000, Lagos 175,000, while 
nearly a hundred other towns have more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

It was in Nigeria, a generation ago, that Governor (later Lord) 
Lugard initiated his great experiment in Indirect Rule. Having a 
wide area and an immense population to administer with only a 
handful of British officials, he devised a system under which the 
native chiefs—and in the Moslem north, Emirs—were permitted 
to carry on the day-to-day work of government. To a consid- 
erable extent native law and institutions have been preserved. 

This system worked so well that it has been retained, and other 
colonies have profited by Nigerian experience. Today a great 
many Nigerians seldom see a British official. More and more the 
various administrative and judicial functions are being performed 
by Negroes. Only the highest offices are reserved primarily for 
Britons; and even here highly educated Negroes are finding their 
way in. In the Moslem north education is carried on largely in 
Koran schools and government institutions. In the south, where 
paganism prevails, the missions provide most of the elementary 
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education, with the government assisting more actively at the 
higher levels. Over half a million students attend schools of all 
grades; but these figures tell little, for few natives get more than 
the most rudimentary schooling. 

In the British zone of the Cameroons mandate, with a population 
of nearly a million, conditions and problems are similar to those 
in Nigeria, of which it is administratively a part. 

The Gold Coast is another place where a large measure of native 
self-administration is found. Out of 4,000,000 inhabitants (includ- 
ing British Togoland) less than 4,000 are whites. There are very 
few public offices not open to Africans. Native institutions have 
been largely preserved, for the British are not trying to make 
Englishmen out of the Negroes. A distinctive feature of Gold 
Coast agriculture, notably in the cultivation of cacao, is the 
peasant farm of only a few acres. In the cities there is a growing 
class of educated Negroes in the professions. 

The British part of the Togoland mandate is administered as 
part of the Gold Coast. 

Sierra Leone, like Liberia, was founded as a haven for freed 
slaves. However, few of the colony’s 2,000,000 inhabitants are 
descendants of these settlers. Europeans number less than 500. As 
in Nigeria and the Gold Coast, there is a minority representation 
for natives on the Legislative Council. The port at Freetown has 
proved invaluable to the Allies during the present war. 

The Gambia is a narrow finger of land extending some 200 miles 
inland along the River Gambia. Except for the vicinity of Bat- 
hurst the area is governed as a protectorate, which allows a wide 
latitude to native self-administration. There are only about 200,000 
inhabitants (less than 250 whites) and almost the only export is 
peanuts. The Gambia is too small to permit the more rounded 
development possible in the larger colonies. 
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ODDS AND ENDS 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan is, as the name suggests, a con- 
dominium. Both the Egyptian and British flags fly over the coun- 
try. The Governor-General is appointed by the Egyptian 
Government with the assent of Britain, and has always been 
of British nationality. Natives are employed in the lower ranks of 
the administration, while a number of sheiks and chiefs administer 
local matters in accord with native practice. Out of a population 
of 6,500,000, less than 1 per cent attends school. At the top there 
is Gordon Memorial CoJlege (at Khartoum) and several technical 
and normal schools. The agricultural possibilities are extensive in 
spite of the country’s largely desert character. A more systematic 
use of the Nile waters will help develop these possibilities. Mean- 
while the Sudan has proved invaluable in the war as a way-station 
on the aerial supply route to the Near and Far East. 

The protectorate of British Somaliland is of little except stra- 
tegic value. Acquired to bolster Aden’s control over the lower 
end of the Red Sea, it has never received much attention from 
the British Government. Its 350,000 inhabitants (less than 3,000 
Europeans) are Moslems and entirely nomadic except for the few 
who live in coastal villages. 

The island of Socotra, located east of Cape Guardafui, is ruled 
by the Sultan of Qishn and Socotra, whose domain is part of the 
Aden Protectorate in southern Arabia. Other island possessions of 
Britain lying off the coast of Africa are the Seychelles, where the 
language of the inhabitants is French; Mauritius and dependencies, 
with a population of 425,000 of which over two thirds are Indians 
and the rest mainly French-speaking Creoles, St. Helena, where 
Napoleon died in exile and which was formerly important as a 
coaling and cable station; Ascension, a dependency of St. Helena 
with 154 inhabitants in 1939; and Tristan da Cunha, another de- 
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pendency of St. Helena sparsely populated by descendants of a 
former British garrison and some shipwrecked sailors. 
5 


FRENCH AFRICA 

One of the happy features of the British colonial system is that it 
is not really a system. Hardly any two parts of the British Empire 
are administered in the same way. The British conception of 
colonial government is flexible and multiform. It is thus possible 
to make wide adjustments so that each area may be governed 
in whatever way seems best adapted to its peculiar circumstances 
and needs. This policy is in line with the pragmatism evident in 
the growth of political institutions and the common law in Eng- 
land itself. The French, being the inheritors of the orderly, cen- 
tralizing traditions of Rome and the Civil Law, are inclined to put 
more stress on uniformity. However, they too have had to make 
many concessions to local necessities, and their colonial admin- 
istration is anything but uniform. Nor have they been able to 
follow any consistent policy in developing their colonies. The 
exigencies of French parliamentary life, where ministries rise and 
fall in rapid succession, and the general lack of interest in colonial 
affairs among the French have conspired to make their colonial 
history a record of fits and starts. 

One aspect of French centralizing tendencies is the representa- 
tion which several of their older colonies have in the French 
Chamber of Deputies and Senate. This is something utterly for- 
eign to British practice. It is also illustrative of the French attitude 
in regard to racial equality, for some of these representatives 
have been Negroes. Relatively speaking, there is little color line 
in the French empire. The French traditionally and to some extent 
still believe that civilizing the native consists primarily in making 
him into a Frenchman—in language, way of life and political 
rights and duties. Only the future can reveal what will be the 
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result of this process. The Nazis contemptuously predict that the 
result will be to make Frenchmen into Africans. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the following remarks on French 
Africa apply to pre-1940 conditions. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 

This area is divided politically into three parts: Algeria, Tunisia 
and the French Zone of Morocco. Attempts have been made to 
bring their administration into closer harmony. For example, a few 
years ago a Haut Comité Méditerranéen was set up to coordinate 
North African policy, but without notable success. Each region 
goes pretty much its own way, with its own separate administra- 
tion, postal and currency systems, customs regulations and bar- 
riers, and even armed forces. 

Algeria is partly colonial, partly metropolitan in status. There is 
a Governor-General, but he is responsible to the Ministry of the 
Interior rather than of Colonies. Northern Algeria is divided into 
three départements, subdivided into arrondissements, as in France. 
The four southern territories (in the Sahara) are governed as a 
colony. Ten Deputies and three Senators are sent to France by an 
electorate restricted almost wholly to Europeans except for a cer- 
tain number of Algerian Jews. The Moslems, who constitute the 
great mass of the population, enjoy French citizenship only in 
very small numbers. Many are eligible, since they fulfil the neces- 
sary educational, financial or army-service requirements. But to 
become “naturalized” would oblige them to surrender their Mos- 
lem customs in such personal matters as marriage, divorce and 
inheritance. Nationalist and religious sentiment among the 
Moslems is strongly against naturalization. Certain classes of 
Moslem non-citizens can, however, vote for representatives in the 
local Algerian consultative body known as the Financial Delega- 
tions; but even here the Europeans outnumber natives two to one. 
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Eighty-five per cent of the population is classed as native, either 
Arabic or Berber-speaking. Much of the best land, however, has 
been taken up by European colonists—mainly French, Spanish and 
Italian. It is these who most strenuously object to giving the native 
more civil and political rights. The school system, fairly extensive 
for Africa, likewise exists largely for Europeans. France has been 
in Algeria over a century. Outwardly the country is becoming 
Europeanized. Yet the process of “assimilation” has proceeded 
only part way. Algeria is neither an integral part of France nor a 
colony. Can it remain in this compromise position indefinitely? 

Tunisia is still theoretically under the rule of a native Bey. In 
reality the Bey is under French “protection” and the administra- 
tion is headed by a French Resident General assisted by a dozen 
or so ministers, only a minority of whom are Tunisians. Tunisia, 
being a protectorate rather than a colony, is under the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The lower administrative and judicial 
services are staffed in large part by Tunisian officials. There are no 
representative institutions for either Europeans or natives. 

Out of nearly three million inhabitants 220,000 are Europeans. 
The latter are divided into French, 110,000; Italian, 98,000; Mal- 
tese, 8,000; others, 4,000. Many of these counted as French are of 
Italian descent. The status of the Italian nationals has been a cause 
for dispute between France and Italy for sixty years. Many of the 
Italian citizens in Tunisia were born there of parents likewise born 
there. Some of them have never been in Italy, only go miles away. 
The French government has long sought to end this anomalous 
situation. The present regime in North Africa is proceeding on the 
assumption that these special Italian privileges have been abrogated. 

Morocco is in some ways the gem of the French empire. The 
most recently acquired (1912), its extensive resources have only 
begun to be tapped. One hindrance has been the continued re- 
sistance against French penetration by some of the great tribal 
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chieftains in the Atlas. It was only a decade ago that the French 
army finally “pacified” them, and even today their loyalty is not 
to be taken for granted. 

The Sherifian Empire of Morocco is, on paper, an absolute 
ménarchy over which the Sultan wields undisputed political and 
religious authority. The Sultan’s realm is now divided into three 
parts—the French Zone, the Spanish Zone and the International 
Zone in Tangier. In the French Zone, as in Tunisia, the native ruler 
is under the protection of France. There is a Resident General 
responsible to the French Foreign Ministry. Under him is a 
relatively small number of French officials who see that things run 
smoothly. The Sultan has his own ministers and high officials, 
known collectively as the Makhzen. Though the final authority 
rests with the protecting power, the native regime has wide re- 
sponsibility, especially in local and religious matters. 

There are over 6,000,000 Moslems in French Morocco, about 
half of whom speak Berber. The Europeans number only 240,000, 
but own much of the best land. The Moroccans make good sol- 
diers, fighting hard for small pay and on short rations. The aris- 
tocracy has a sense of its own historical importance, and Moroccan 
nationalism is by no means to be discounted. 


FRANCE IN BLACK AFRICA 
French West Africa is divided into eight colonies. Each has a 
governor, and the whole is under a Governor-General at Dakar. 
The colony of Senegal is represented in the French Chamber by a 
Deputy. In West Africa there are 15,000,000 blacks and 30,000 
whites. The general trend of French policy here is towards a 
centralized, direct rule which tends to detribalization. Military 
conscription has deprived the area of some of its best labor. French 
militarists frankly regard their African possessions as a reservoir 
of army manpower. This is one of the evils which the mandate 
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system has supposedly outlawed in the former German colonies. 

French Equatorial Africa is the most neglected part of French 
Africa. With a small population beset by sleeping sickness and 
living in a region not easily accessible, it has attracted little 
capital, either private or public. The granting of large concessions 
a generation ago led, as in the Belgian Congo, to scandals and 
finally to reforms—particularly under the Free French regime 
after the fall of France. Among the 3,500,000 natives are scattered 
less than 10,000 whites. This is a black man’s country if there ever 
was one. Yet the white man has a function to fulfil in educating 
the native, improving his abysmally low living and sanitary stand- 
ards, and in helping him develop his own resources. This will take 
much money, time and patience; but it is hard to see a promising 
future for Equatorial Africa unless these things are done. 

Equatorial Africa consists of Gabun, Middle Congo, Ubangi- 
Shari and the Chad, over all of which there is a Governor-General 
at Brazzaville. There are no representative bodies. The French 
mandated area in the Cameroons is administered as a part of Equa- 
torial Africa. The Germans had high hopes for this colony. One 
of its features is the highland area in the interior, where whites 
find life less intolerable than in the lowlands. 

French Somaliland is a hot, dry and quite dismal place. Its only 
city and port, Jibuti, is connected by railway with Addis Ababa. 
The Ethiopian Government may be expected to press claims for 
extensive facilities at Jibuti, perhaps outright annexation. 

Madagascar, one of the world’s largest islands, is inhabited by a 
melange of peoples, of whom the most advanced are the Hovas, 
whose language is of Malayo-Indonesian origin. Others show 
African origins. Altogether there are nearly 4 million people on 
Madagascar. The island boasts a variety of valuable natural re- 
sources, notably graphite. The Governor-General is assisted by 
several consultative bodies, including an Economic and Financial 
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Delegation of which there is a native section. The island sends no 
representatives to the French Parliament. Madagascar and its de- 
pendency the Comoro Islands occupy a strategic position at the 
southwestern entrance to the Indian Ocean. At Diego Suarez, at 
the north end of the island, is a French naval base. 
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Réunion is a sister isle of Mauritius, and shares its general char- 
acteristics. It is entitled to send two Deputies and one Senator to 
France. 


POSSESSIONS OF THE LESSER POWERS 

Belgium has but a single colony, yet it is one of the most valuable 
in the world. The worst abuses of Leopold’s regime have been 
ended, and the Congo is now ruled by a Governor-General 
under the supervision of a Minister of Colonies in Brussels. (To- 
day the Congo is a largely autonomous part of the Free Belgian 
regime in London.) There are no representative bodies in the 
colony. The population of 10,500,000 is Negro, except for some 
30,000 Europeans, chiefly Belgians. 

The Belgian Congo enjoys the reputation of having more ex- 
tensive social welfare services than are found almost anywhere else 
in Africa. Public health in particular is given much attention. One 
reason for this is that the great concessionnaire companies are 
anxious to maintain the efficiency of their workers. The govern- 
ment spends little on education, and this entirely through the 
Catholic missions. The color bar is little in evidence. On the other 
hand, the natives are being detribalized and are not acquiring 
any experience in self-government. All attempts to organize 
unions among them are summarily suppressed. In the Congo there 
may be the faint glimmerings of government for the people, but 
there is certainly no government by the people. 

Portugal has five African colonies with a combined population 
of nearly 9,000,000, of whom about 100,000 are “European.” These 
colonies, with those of Spain, are the least developed in Africa, 
and such progress as they have made is due in no small part to 
non-Portuguese enterprise, especially British. In recent years the 
Salazar regime has endeavored to improve conditions in the colo- 
nies, with some small success. 
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The Madeira Islands, though lying off the northwest coast of 
Africa, have an essentially European population and are governed 
as an integral part of Portugal. The Cape Verde Islands are gov- 
erned as a colony. They are inhabited almost exclusively by 
Negroes and are of little economic value except as an entrepot. 
Portuguese Guinea, consisting of both mainland and island parts, 
has even less economic importance, but is of some strategic sig- 
nificance. It was used as the African landfall for Pan American’s 
first trans-Atlantic service from Brazil. Sao Thomé and Principe 
are two sleepy islands in the Gulf of Guinea. Cacao, coffee and 
other tropical products are exported in small quantities. 

Angola is the largest of Portugal’s colonies, and has a population 
of 34% million, only 2 per cent of whom are white. Here, as in all 
Portuguese territory, there are no representative institutions. 
Prime Minister Salazar has even tried to introduce the corporative 
system of his authoritarian government into Africa. The Ben- 
guela Railway connects the new port at Lobito with the copper 
district in the Belgian Congo and Northern Rhodesia. Portuguese 
East Africa is likewise a transit zone. Both geography and an inter- 
national agreement direct much of the foreign trade of the Union 
of South Africa and the Rhodesias through Lourengo Marques 
and Beira. In return Portuguese East Africa sends several score 
thousand natives to work in the Union. About one-sixth of Por- 
tuguese Africa was long administered by the Mozambique Com- 
pany, with its capital at Beira. 

The African possessions of Spain are quickly described. The 
Spanish Zone of Morocco is nominally a part of the Sherifian Em- 
pire, administered by a Khalifa chosen by the Sultan. In reality 
the Spanish Zone is governed by the High Commissioner, who 
takes orders from Madrid. The city and environs of Tangier were 
neutralized and demilitarized after the last war and placed under 
an international administration which proved far from satisfactory. 
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At present Franco’s forces have taken over the area—quite ille- 
gally—but they will no doubt be obliged to leave by the victorious 
United Nations. The Canary Islands are administratively a part of 
Spain. Rio de Oro and the Ifni enclave are sparsely populated and 
of little importance. The Spanish territories in the Gulf of Guinea 
consist of Fernando Po, several smaller islands, and Rio Muni on 
the mainland, all under a Governor-General. In all, Spain’s African 
subjects number less than a million. 

Italy may well come out of this war minus her colonial empire. 
In any event, that empire was never a very impressive affair de- 
spite all of i] Duce’s flamboyant imperialism. Taken together, the 
three colonies of Libya, Eritrea and Somalia contained less than 
three million inhabitants. Being largely barren of any useful re- 
sources, they offered no haven for Italy’s surplus population. In 
fact, by 1940 the Italians who had settled in the colonies numbered 
less than one fourth of the net increase in the population of Italy 
for a single year. 

Under the Fascists the government of the colonies was author- 
itarian: there were no democratic or representative institutions of 
any kind, either for the Italian settlers or the natives. A policy of 
“prestige” aimed at insuring the supremacy of the Europeans was 
strictly enforced, even though Mussolini posed as the “Defender 
of Islam.” In Ethiopia all sorts of Jim Crow regulations were 
imposed on the race-proud Abyssinians. Critics of Fascism have 
estimated that under Italian rule the population of Libya actually 
declined. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 
When the United Nations come to determine the future of the 
Italian colonies they will have an opportunity to display the pat- 
tern of the “new imperialism.” Contrary to widespread belief, the 
end of imperialism—as we commonly understand that term—is a 
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long way off. Black Africa is not yet ready for self-government 
in the modern world. What it is ready for is preparation for self- 
government. This means a constantly growing participation by 
Africans in their own administration. They must learn by practice, 
not by mere precept. And along with this educative process must 
go a conservation of the human resources of Africa through 
effective programs of social welfare, public health and economic 
development. 

All of this will probably be done—at any rate, for some time to 
come—by each colonial power in its own territory. The idea of 
expanding the mandate system to include the international admin- 
istration of all dependent areas has met with little favor. The 
British Government, among others, has pronounced against it. 
But whatever may be the form or forms under which Africa is 
governed, the colonial powers must ever keep in mind that they 
hold their colonies in trust, not in servitude, and that their task is 
to prepare the peoples of Africa for eventual self-rule. 
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THE EDUCATION 
OF THE PEOPLES 
OF AFRICA 


George W. Carpenter 


The emergence—with unexampled rapidity—of Africa’s peoples 
from isolation and tribalism into active participation in the com- 
plex life of the modern world presents an educational problem 
of the first magnitude. Almost overnight mines, factories, plan- 
tations and cities have sprung up where only villages, fields and 
hunting grounds had been before. Footpaths have become roads, 
and caravan trails railways; steamboats ply the rivers and air- 
planes course the sky. The products of the world begin to appear 
at the village market and store. Money supplants barter and cre- 
ates a new scale of values; price fluctuations in world markets 
determine the African villager’s economic status, perhaps making 
him affluent one year and a debt-ridden pauper the next. His 
political status is determined by the treaties and policies of far- 
away powers, in whose armies he may be called to labor and 
fight, but in whose counsels he has thus far had no voice. 

All this is not of the African’s choice, but it is inescapable. 
Like it or not, he must adapt himself to a new mode of life, a new 
social organization, a new pattern of relationships amid which 
his life and that of his children is irrevocably cast. 

It is the task of education to help the peoples of Africa to make 
this radical and difficult adjustment. No one would pretend that 
it is being adequately accomplished, but beyond question great 
progress has been made. Today schools are growing rapidly 
in number and effectiveness in many parts of the continent. 
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One of the salient facts of African education is that it is being 
conducted, to a larger degree than in most other lands, under the 
direction and leadership of Christian churches and missions. There 
are several reasons for this. Throughout the history of Africa mis- 
sions have been concerned with schools—as a means of advance- 
ment for the people—sooner and more deeply than governments 
or any other agency. For a long period the colonial governments 
of certain African territories showed little interest in the welfare 
and advancement of the native peoples. During these periods and 
in those territories the Christian mission stood alone in seeking 
the well-being and advancement of African peoples, and to that 
end founded schools for Africans. When governments finally 
developed a more intelligent concern for the people, realizing per- 
haps that the people of a colony are its greatest and most indis- 
pensable resource, the mission schools were already well estab- 
lished and, by and large, performing well the function of helping 
African youths to master the rudiments of learning, to understand 
something of European ways and culture, and to lay hold of the 
moral and religious values of the Christian faith in so far as it 
appealed to them. 

The fact that the teaching in Christian schools embodied a posi- 
tive religious content has tended to enhance their value in the eyes 
of government officials. For,-in the face of the tremendous up- 
heaval of cultural traditions and values which the African is 
undergoing as a result of European penetration, it is futile to sup- 
pose that his old religious tradition will survive unshaken, or that 
a tribal religion, based on veneration of ancestors and spiritism, 
will afford the moral guidance and sanctions needed for worthy 
living in a vastly enlarged social framework. It is generally con- 
ceded by African administrators that religious and moral train- 
ing is quite as vital for the African as opportunity for intellectual 
advance and practical training in skills and crafts. All of these the 
African school must provide. 
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A complicating factor is the vast number of languages—esti- 
mated at 800 or more, spoken in Africa. No centrally controlled 
organization could cope with the problem of developing primary 
education in more than a very few languages, but experience has 
shown that effective learning is hardly possible at the earliest 
stages unless the teaching is conducted in the pupil’s own lan- 
guage or in a dialect closely akin to it. The missionary has had 
perforce to learn the language of the people among whom he 
worked, so teaching and administration of schools, writing of 
textbooks—printed often in small editions on local mission presses 
—and training of teachers have necessarily devolved on him. 

From the earliest days of these schools a certain number of 
Africans who showed particular aptitude have developed into 
teachers. In fact the task of interpreting the alien culture of the 
European to African children is far better done by gifted Afri- 
cans than by white people, since the African teacher knows the 
mind of the African child intuitively, and discerns the values for 
his own people of the new culture, and also its weaknesses, with 
an objectivity we cannot attain. 

Thus from the necessities of the situation there has arisen a 
vast number of schools, mainly at a very elementary level, all over 
the continent. While the variations are endless, three general types 
may be distinguished. There is first of all the local village school 
serving a single local community. Of these there are literally tens 
of thousands. Some of them are so poorly housed and equipped, 
so limited by the poverty and ignorance of the community, and 
taught by teachers so inadequately trained as scarcely to deserve 
the name of school at all. Yet despite these limitations a surprising 
number of boys and girls do learn to read and write in these 
schools. Others, of course, are very much better and carry the 
children through several years of graded work in a manner remi- 
niscent of the “little red schoolhouse” which played so great a 


part in American education a generation ago. 
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The second type of school is a central school serving a group of 
villages and forming to some degree a separate and autonomous 
school community by itself. The wider base of support and larger 
enrollment of such schools makes possible a better trained teach- 
ing staff. Their smaller number and generally more accessible 
location within the areas they serve make more effective super- 
vision possible; and the practical demands of life together—food, 
shelter, self-government, recreation, community health and cor- 
porate worship—afford a training and discipline that supplements 
the work of the classroom at many vital points. 

The third type of school is the fully organized, relatively ad- 
vanced school found either in urban centers or at mission stations, 
under direct supervision of a white teacher or fully trained Afri- 
cans. Except in the cities these schools are generally boarding 
schools, with a life of their own varying from the distictively 
African community of the central village school to a meticulous 
imitation of a European or American academy. Naturally the 
more “African” the school community is in its life, the greater 
the “carry-over” of values the student is likely to achieve when 
he passes from school into an adult environment. The ways of the 
white man have, however, at the present time a great fascination 
and prestige, and the more a school embodies European manners 
and traditions, the better the students are apt to be pleased. 

In addition to these schools serving the elementary and inter- 
mediate levels there are a certain number of more advanced 
schools including a few at college and university level, in which 
Africans are being trained for many types of professional service 
for the benefit of their own peoples. 

A great deal has been said and written to the effect that African 
mentality is different from that of Europeans, and inferior thereto, 
so that Africans are capable of education only to a certain level. 
It is said further that the African’s capacity to learn declines 
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rapidly during adolescence. Such statements are pure nonsense. 
The achievement of African students at all levels is often remark- 
able, the more so when one understands the cultural limitations of 
their background and realizes how little their out-of-school expe- 
riences can contribute to the mastery of the academic curriculum. 
Beyond the elementary level teaching is nearly always in a Euro- 
pean language. This is a stumbling block for some, though most 
Africans possess great linguistic ability. The chief reason for slow 
progress at the higher levels is that the content of the curriculum 
is too poorly related to the interests and environment of the Afri- 
can student. It is apt to be merely a replica of European school 
courses with hardly any genuine adaptation to African view- 
points and needs. When the objective in view commands his inter- 
est the African shows powers of sustained effort and attainment 
by no means inferior to those of other peoples. 

Within recent decades the governments of most African col- 
onies have become more concerned with the education of the 
people, both in the sense of formal schooling and in more gen- 
eralized programs of mass education in fields of social importance 
such as public health and hygiene, agricultural improvement, 
infant welfare, local self-government, adult literacy and so forth. 
Government departments of education have come into being. In 
certain areas, notably in British colonies, the education officers 
have worked in close and effective collaboration with the mis- 
sionary forces already at work, and with the local authorities set 
up under the British policy of indirect rule to administer local 
community affairs. Many of the local teachers are thus recog- 
nized as public servants which is highly desirable. Local and gen- 
eral tax funds are drawn on to subsidize schools at all levels, in 
proportion to enrollment and to the quality of the work done. 
Education thus becomes a joint interest of the government, the 
mission, the African church related to the mission and the local 
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community. This system, which is still evolving and developing, 
is capable of satisfactory adaptation to almost any local situation 
and degree of tribal evolution when administered with the skill 
and judgment which characterize many British colonial officers. 
It is, furthermore, fully harmonious with the general British 
policy of aiding the colonial peoples to develop toward autonomy 
as rapidly as possible. 

The general policies in Belgian, Fount, and Portuguese colo- 
nies are less advanced. In Belgian Congo the missions carry the 
entire responsibility for education and enjoy large freedom to 
adapt it to African needs, but only the Roman Catholic missions 
receive government financial aid, despite the provisions of the 
Colonial Charter and the Congo Basin treaties which provide that 
the government shall “protect and favor all religious, scientific 
and charitable missions tending to promote the welfare of the 
natives without distinction of nationality or religion.” 

In French and Portuguese Africa the aim of colonial policy is 
to make the Africans into good Frenchmen or Portuguese as the 
case may be. School instruction is given in the European tongue 
from the beginning. Scant regard is shown to African cultural 
values of any kind, the courses being modelled closely on those 
used in the schools of the motherland. Portuguese colonies further 
restrict African education by onerous regulations such as that 
requiring every school to have a principal of Portuguese nation- 
ality. As there are few qualified Portuguese nationals in the col- 
onies this greatly restricts the number of schools available to 
Africans. 

The broader requirements of social advance, in public health, 
agriculture and self-administration, for instance, have in recent 
years thrust many colonial officers into undertakings involving 
mass education of African peoples, whole communities at once. 
Any such undertaking must of course be based at every point 
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on local conditions and needs. Although this type of community 
education is still largely in the experimental stage, the results are 
generally promising. A new viewpoint or method adopted by a 
community as a whole has a far better chance of becoming a 
permanent habit than one instituted by a few “educated” indi- 
viduals in the face of tradition, prejudice, and inertia. 

One of the most effective agencies of community education 
and betterment has been the use of demonstration agents or 
“‘Jeanes teachers,” a plan adapted from American Negro educa- 
tional experience. The first African school for the training of 
these itinerant demonstrators was opened in Kenya about fifteen 
years ago, under joint government and mission auspices, It has 
been so successful that several more training schools of this type 
have been founded in other colonies. 

The British “advisory Committee on Education in the colonies” 
has done valuable work in preparing memoranda to guide colo- 
nial officers in education and social development. Much more 
rapid progress in these fields in British colonies may be expected 
to result from the activities which will be made possible by the 
large colonial development funds already provided by Parliament. 
It is unfortunate that the economies of the other major colonial 
powers have been so disrupted by war that they will hardly be 
able to keep pace with the British in this respect in the imme- 
diate future. 
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